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God as Eternal and All-Conquering 
Love, 

The spiritual leadership of Jesus, 

The supreme worth of every human 
personality, 

The authority of truth known or to be 
known, 

And in the power of men of good will 
and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the 
Kingdom of God. 


Neither this nor any other statement 
shall be.imposed as a creedal test, provided 
that the faith thus indicated be professed. 
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church shall be acceptance of the principles 
of the Universalist faith and acknowledg- 
ment of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of 
The Universalist Church of America. 
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The cover pictures the new Wellesley Fells Universalist _ 
Church which was dedicated at the end of October. We , 
had scheduled for this'month an article on the Church” 
Extension Project that resulted in the building of this 
church by the minister, the Rev. Dana Klotzle. The 
illness of Mr. Klotzle has delayed the article, but it will 


appear in a subsequent number. 


—_ 


Albert F. Ziegler, minister of the First Universalist 


Church, Somerville, Massachusetts, gives us an illumi- 
nating discussion of public worship in Come and Worship. — 


George C. Boorn, minister at our Oaklandon, Indiana 
church, alleges with clear reasons that “the principal 
reason for church attendance is the worship of God” in 
his contribution, To Help Us Meet Life. 


Devere Allen, editor in chief of ‘““Worldover Press,” tells” 
the most sobering story of the story behind the recent 
attempt to assassinate President Truman in This Is 


Your World. : 


Friedrich G. K. Grohe, a young German graduate 
student who spent a year at Michigan State College, made 
the following report, 4 German Student in America, for the 
Information Bulletin of the American Occupation Author- 
ity. Through the courtesy of the Bulletin we are able to 
give our readers this refreshing evaluation of American 
lire from the pen of a friendly foreigner. 


Fohn 9. Parkhurst, minister of Unity Church, Oak 
Park, Illinois, writes, 4 attempt to Spread the Word, 
a report on the Oak Park experiment. 


Rosalie West wrote the story of the recent State Depart- 
ment foreign policy conference in Mrs. Fohn Doe Visits 
the Stare Department. 


E. G. Lee, editor of the British Unitarian paper “The 
Inquirer”, has a message of tempered optimism that 
Americans should read thoughtfully in his discussion of 
The United Nations Opportunity. 


Carl H. Olson, minister of our church in Minneapolis, 
says, “Be yourself and accept your fellow man in his 
essay, The Unworthy Tortoise. 


Arthur Peacock, British Universalist minister, in Faith 
Through Friendship tells the story of the last conference 
of the World Alliance for Friendship Through Religion. 


Carleton M. Fisher, director of the Department of 
Service Projects, who has recently returned from an in- 
spection trip to Japan, says, there is “4 New Day for 
Liberalism in Fapan.” 
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Epistle to the Universalists 


‘VERY UNIVERSALIST (layman or clergy- 
4 man) should start a new year by taking a 
‘finite leave of his personal and parochial anxieties 
id/or controversies, and by taking a broad and 
thoughtful look at his who/e church fellowship. 
Dcather dark time, a prophet wrote . . . “upon 
le earth distress of nations, . . men’s hearts 
iling them for fear, and for looking after those 
lings which are coming on the earth . . . when 
tese things begin to come to pass, then look up, 
id lift up hour heads... .” 
If you are so bowed down that you cannot look 
p, then at least /ook out at your fellow Universalists. 
erily, you belong to a great and goodly fellowship. 
hhousands of Universalists all over this country are 
lis minute battling valiantly against chaos and 
arkness, bringing order and light, and hope and 
inity, into the lives of men and women and 
hildren. 
We cite a few instances not as shining exceptions, 
ut as typical of what we have seen and known 
or over @ quarter of a century. 


New York Universalists on the March 


New York State Universalists celebrated a 
undred and twenty-five years of corporate exist- 


nce last fall. Some of the New Yorkers felt that. 


heir convention went-overboard exalting the past. 
"hat may be, but the significant fact is that the 
lelegates voted to set up a laboratory school of 
eligious education in co-operation with St. Law- 
ence and our Canton church. They also made 
lans for expansion of their summer educational 
rogram of training lay leadership. 

_ New York is on the march. Down in Manhattan, 
dr. Benjamin Hersey and his people are keeping 
he flag of liberal religion flying in a city where most 
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churches that have survived at all do so only by 
grace of very great endowment. Divine Paternity 
needs much more endowment to render the ministry 
it offers to transient apartment dwellers. It carries 
on with its inadequate resources. Over in Brooklyn, 
the people of All Souls Universalist church and 
their dynamic minister, Dr. Greenway, constitute 
a veritable beehive of devoted Universalist activity. 
In Jersey, but still in the Metropolitan area, 
Raymond Baughan and his people are building a 
strong new Universalist Church in a new com- 
munity. At the other end of the scale, the rural 
parish of Bristol has become an example of how a 
small parish can prosper through the consecrated 
labors of its laymen. The minister, Robert Dick, 
led and led well, but the laymen did the job. 


Midwestern Vitality 


Standing in the vestry of the Peoria Universalist 
Church a few weeks ago, we were visiting with our 
old friend, Paul Herschel. A charming lady came 
by and inquired if we knew Mr. Herschel. We 
assured her that- we had known each other these 
many years. Said she, “Our church just could not 
get along without Mr. Herschel.” Herschel, modest 
man that he is, covered up his embarrassment with 
a remark that we will refmember forever. Said he, 
“Put it this way, Mrs. , I couldn’t get along 
without the church.” Laymen like this keep liberal 
Universalist churches going in areas where other- 
wise aggressive reactionary orthodoxy would be 
completely dominant. The midwest has such 
laymen. 

In Peoria, we were inspired by the fine lay leader- 
ship given our church by men like Herschel and 
Professor Anderson (History, Bradley University), 
chairman of the Board of Trustees. At the Sunday 
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morning service, we were most deeply moved by 
the pastoral prayer made by the minister, Dr. 
Arms. In that prayer Arms really led his people in 
worship. .:Uttered without benefit of traditional 
terminology, that prayer was nonetheless the 
poetry of the human soul in its outreach to the 
Creative Source of Being. 

We went into the midwest last November 
primarily to speak at the Oak Park Unity Univer- 
salist Church series of Universalist Public Informa- 
tion meetings. This affair reported by Mr. Park- 
hurst in this number was a new and experimental 
form of church extension carried out by Unity 
Church under the lay leadership of Mr. and Mrs. 
Holbrook Mulford and their associates on the local 
church Social Action Committee. It applied with 
vigor and insight new methods to the perennial old 
job of recruiting new members in a metropolitan 
church. It was a success because the people made 
it so. 

We told the story of the Service Committee work 
at our church in Galesburg. Here a people are 
mourning the untimely death of a beloved minister, 
but are carrying on vigorously. Before the dinner, 
someone told us that “Dr. Nash has another im- 
portant engagement but is coming here anyhow.” 
When we saw this distinguished surgeon, a lifelong 
active Universalist layman, we expressed our 
gratitude at seeing him again and especially our 
appreciation for his coming. He said with a smile, 
“Don’t flatter yourself too much young man. I 
came because I am interested in the church.” And 
so he did as he has been “coming to Universalist 
gatherings and expressing his Universalism in life 
since before we were born. (We are flattered when 
anyone calls us “young man” nowadays and Dr. 
Nash talks the way every parson would like to have 
his laymen talk). 

In Avon we visited Stanley Manning and his 
strong Universalist-Congregationalist church. Here 
we had the great pleasure of meeting another 
modest but outstanding Universalist layman. He is 
Dr. Ernest E. Davis who has practiced medicine in 
Avon for fifty years, He was the leader in estab- 
lishing and equipping a modern hospital for that 
rural community. The Illinois State Medical 
Association chose Dr. Davis from nominations of 
nearly a hundred county associations as the out- 
standing general practioner of the state for 1951. 


Philadelphia Is Making History 


The old downtown city Universalist Church of 
the Messiah in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is 
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making history. It began with a vision in the “aim 
of laymen like David Snow and his minister, Cz 
Voss. The whole population of the neighborhor 
has changed from earlier days. This of course is n 
new or news. It has happened to thousands — 
churches including dozens of Universalist church 
that are no more. What is both new and news 
that Messiah is not running away from the ne 
problem or the new people. The population is ne 
interracial. Messiah is ministering to the grou 
When we visited the church at the time of tl 
Pennsylvania convention, a new phase of fl 
program was just opening, a citywide Folk Schoc 
The program of this grand old church is changit 
radically. It now stresses all kinds of services f 
the community. All races are welcome and partic 
pate actively. Will the old members stand by ar 
see it through? We’believe they will. If they d 
they will write another glorious chapter in Unive 
salist history. We believe further that both sta 
and national Universalist organizations should giy 
support of whatever kind is needed to this couray 


eous venture. 
Here and There 


When we were in the midwest, we regretted tl 
fact that time did not permit us to run up 1 
Wausau, Wisconsin, and look in on Brainar 
Gibbons and his people. And this reminds us « 
another good story. Last summer, Dr. and Mr 
Gibbons went to the Pacific coast ostensibly on 
vacation. There Dr. Gibbons met an old schoo 
mate whom he had not seen for years. One thin 
led to another and the “vacation” turned into 
preaching mission up and down the Californi 
coast. 

Last summer, the Universalists of West Hartfor 
loaned their minister, Wallace Fiske, to the arme 
forces as Assistant Divisional Chaplain of th 
43rd Division. Mr. Fiske was one of the few chay 
lains then available in the area who had had comb: 
duty. He has been engaged since in training ir 
experienced chaplains. His church needed hi 
desperately, but let him go and the staff and la 
leadership have carried on full speed ahead in 
large and growing program. 

Once in a while a Universalist church withor 
any sinister motives or designs will run away wit 
a community program. Such we believe was th 
case with Leavitt and his Universalist people up i 
Barre, Vermont, last fall. The occasion we 
“Reformation Day,” especially beloved by th 
Lutherans. Leavitt was a leader in a great con 
munity mass meeting on that occasion in his cit 
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e got Professor Kapp down from St. Lawrence as 
speaker. Later, he wrote us of how Max had 
willed that great audience with his address on 
he Unfulfilled Mission of the Protestant Reforma- 
mm, the priesthood of all believers. “You ought to 
t that manuscript”, said Leavitt. We will!!! 
In Massachusetts, ch, oh! there are rumblings of 
controversy. That’s right. So what? There will 
ways be controversies in free fellowships. There 
ways have been. And, as Criterius wrote a month 
+ two back, The Truth is never with any one party. 
ut of thesis, antithesis, comes synthesis. Always 
i religious fellowships in general and in Univer- 
in particular, “If we agree in brotherly love, 
were is no disagreement which can do us any 
arm, but if we do not agree in brotherly love, then 
© other agreement can do us any good.” 
Here is the important thing in Massachusetts 
ow. A group of young ministers, all actively and 
ffectively at work in parishes, have been making a 
tudy and experimenting in the nature and meaning 
nd proper conduct of worship. They will bring out 
a results of their work in a book this year. Some 
us will use those results. Some of us will not like 
hem. All of us will be stirred to more active 
larticipation in worship and quickened in our 
iersonal devotional lives by the faithful industry 
if these men. 


| The Wide, Wide World 


| In college we used to sing a round that involved 
his query and answer: “Where, oh Where are the 
rand old Seniors?” “Safe now in the wide, wide 
world.” The adjective must be changed now that 
iothing is safe. Especially is this true of liberal 
‘eligion in these reactionary times. Nevertheless 
the grand old senior Universalists and their junior 
associates are hard at work in the wide} wide world. 
Universalists have never been primarily parochially 
minded. They express their universalism in their 
secular activities. 
_ This accounts, we are convinced for the fact that 
that noble Universalist, Dr. Henry Helmholz, was 
chief senior consultant for the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Childhood and Youth. 
Another of our fellow liberals, Dr. Benjamin Spock, 
Bes chairman of the section on Furthering Healthy 
ersonality in Childhood and Youth at this most 
important affair. Our own young® people were 
represented at that conference by Ann Hersey of 
De York, Charles Collier of Ohio and, Richard 


bri of. Lynn, Massachusetts. Neither Dr. 
elmholz nor the Universalist Church would make 
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any sectarian claims for the enormously valuable 
services which Dr. Helmholz has rendered to 
children the world over (far beyond the claim of any 
strictly professional duty) but we say boldly that 
is the kind of layman Universalism at its best 
produces. 


And There Are Thousands 

Space alone prevents us from continuing this 
recital. As we said at the beginning, the episodes 
related and the persons cited are not exceptional. 
They are typical and there are thousands more such 
fellow Universalists. You have the high honor, the 
great privilege, and the responsibility of belonging 
to a great and goodly fellowship. 

True enough, 1951 will be a hard year for every- 
body. Fear and reaction are in the very air we 
breathe. Then the call is for courage and faith. 
Close your ranks, Universalists, but leave your 
doors open for new recruits and new ideas for 
making real and serviceable the ancient insights 


of your faith. 


The conditions of conquest are easy. We have 
but to toil awhile, endure awhile, believe always, 
and never turn back. 

—Robsert Louis STEVENSON 


Religion in the mind is not credulity, and in the 
practice is not form. It is a life. It is the order 
and soundness of a man. It is not something else to 
be got, to be added, but is a new life of those facul- 
ties you have. It is to do right. It is to love, it is 
to serve, it is to think, it is to be humble. 

—RatpH Wa.Lpo EMeErson 


For example, I can conceive the existence of an 
Established Church which should be a blessing to 
the community. A church in which, week by week, 
services should be devoted, not to the iteration of 
abstract propositions in ideology, but to the setting 
before men’s minds of an ideal of true, just, and 
pure living; a place in which those who are weary 
of the burden of daily cares should find a moment’s 
rest in the contemplation of the higher life which is 
possible for all, though attained by so few; a place 
in which the man of strife and of business should 
have time to think how small, after all, are the re- 
wards he covets compared with peace and charity. 
Depend upon it, if such a Church existed, no one 
would seek to disestablish it. 

—Tuomas H. Hux.ey 
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Come and Worship 
Albert F. Ziegler 


) 
) 
: 


Bless the Lord, oh my soul; And all that is within me, bless hi 


holy name. 


Bless the Lord, oh my soul, And forget not all his benefits: 

Who forgiveth all thine iniquities; Who healeth all thy cae 
Who redeemeth thy life from destruction; 

Who crowneth thee with loving kindness and tender mercies. 4 


Psalm 103 


ORSHIP is the realization of the existence of a 

universal power, who is the source of all crea- 
tion and is now carrying out its will through the 
workings of the universe. Worship is seeing all 
separate things and events as a unthed whole, and 
seeing ourselves as a part of that whole. It is 
seeing all things in ourselves and ourselves in all 
things. It is being at home in the universe. Through 
worship we can come to a realization of our every 
act and find the strength to meet the challenge. 
By it we are lifted out of the confusion that inevit- 
ably results from preoccupation with our everyday 
lives. It shows us the larger scene of which our little 
moment is a part, and from which all meaning 
derives. 

Worship is not an experience of the reason, but of 
the emotion, and as such operates directly on the 
wellsprings of our action. It changes nothing but 
ourselves, but through it we can change all things. 

We can worship anywhere, but we must recognize 
that the experience comes easier in some places than 
in others because of habit patterns. We are con- 
stantly faced with the difficulty of getting outside 
of our little attention area and going beyond our 
normal concerns. Theoretically, we could worship 
on a golf course, but practically, we are far more 
likely to play golf. 

We need a special place where all is pointed 
toward the thought of God, a place apart, different 
from our everyday life, so that $e Cau more easily 
escape from our prison of common experience. 
Such a place is the church, out of the world, a place 
of special purpose. It has ne reference to the 
worries, conflicts, judgments, and discriminations 
outside. We remember the old conception of the 
church as a sanctuary in which even a murderer 
was safe. Everything is gathered here to help us 
worship. The beauty is meaningful, leading our 
attention to far horizons. The stage is set for 
worship, so that as we come into the sanctuary, 
whether or not a service is in progress, we feel the 
atmosphere. We could worship here alone, unaided. 
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By the very nature of the place many attitudes an 
activities of the outside world are inappropriat 
here. As we have occasion sometimes to expla 
to children, here we do not dance, run, quarrel, n 
talk loudly, but maintain a dignified quiet. 
adults we perceive that there are more subt 
prohibitions. In this place, hatred, suspicio’ 
criticism, prejudice, are unbecoming, however j just 
fied we may feel them to be outside. Insofar ; 
these do intrude, we harden ourselves against tl 
force of the religious atmosphere and make tl 
church no more worshipful than the golf course. 

Though it is true that we can worship alone ar 
unaided in church, we find stated times and pr 
pared programs helpful. So has grown up o 
order of service, not a meaningless array of musi 
pageantry and readings, but a beautiful and mea’ 
ingful enactment of our worship experience wi 
the congregation as active participants. The form 
service begins with the prelude, though it may beg 
for us as individuals when we are quietly seated 
the sanctuary. We are about to enter an experien 
far removed from our customary state of min 
We need a period of preparation to set the moo 
and this is assisted by the quiet music of the orga 
In the prelude we withdraw each one to himse 
from the sociability of greeting friends to sile 
meditation, from the immediate concerns at 
demands of life to contemplation of ultimate re: 
ities. Much of the success of our worship w 
depend upon this mood setting period. Unless 1 
can move from the clamor of our time to the cal 
of eternity, from the hard-shelled carelessness of 0 
everyday to a sensitive responsiveness to t 
voice of God, we will not worship. 

Having been prepared we are ready to enter 1 
In olden times people marched singing to the ho 
place. Today our hearts should move joyous 
with the choir, as in symbolic procession it leads ' 
to the altar. We come singing, confident, gla 
“I was glad when they said unto me, let us go in 
the house of the Lord.’”’ The first phase of o 
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ship should be of glorifying God. The prayer 
invocation, or, more appropriately, of aspiration, 
not to call God to us, but to draw us to God. 
e have been away from him, in attention, in 
nd, in will. Now we ask to be drawn out of the 
iallness of our ways into the greatness we see in 
is holy time and place. We may then repeat 
sponsively, in the manner of the ancient anti- 
ional choirs, a psalm of David, the shepherd 
ag, expressing in the poetry of his time the great- 
iss of God. The climax of the appreciative phase 


ership comes in a burst of song, Gloria Patri. 
With the choral anthem, congregational expres- 


an changes in nature but should not cease. We 
‘e always actors in the drama and should not at 
ly time slip into the position of spectators. With 
iecial training and talent the choir renders more 
tricate and beautiful expressions of our mood, 
at their singing is always done for us, not to us. 
hrough them we find a more satisfying expression 
: we do in the work of a talented painter. 
From appreciation and aspiration we quite natur- 
ly move on to seeking ways by which we may 
ove foward that which we love. We find instruc- 
on on a worshipful level in the inspirational 
terature, which, through the ages, has lifted many 
at of the morass of their living. As the ageless 
hrases are reread we find again that they speak 
iwidly to the problems of our day. In the con- 
nuing mood of teachableness we enter a period of 
rayer. Here we delve into the living word of God, 
ot contained within the covers of any book, not 
anfined to any time-or place, ever growing, ever 
ital. Aware of the great possibilities for us in the 
ill of God, yearning toward our greater effective- 
ess, we make our prayer an occasion for growth, 
‘source of inexhaustible instruction. Init we move 
oward our goal. Our leader provides a vehicle for 
ur prayer, attempting the well nigh impossible 
k of expressing for us our individual petitions. 
is efforts, accordingly, require the broadest toler- 
nce on our part, and many times his hope must be 
hat, at least, he will not ‘violate our prayers. 
The offering may follow the prayer without 
hange in mood, for our effective prayer has not 
nded until we have grown into commitment. We see 
he challenge, dimly perceive the way, and deter- 
fine to strive toward it. The offering is meaningful 
inly as a symbolic presentation of ourselves to the 
eligious effort. The organ or vocal solo at this 
ime is not a mere filler-in while the offering is 
complished, but is itself an offering. We need to 
ecapture the feeling that our work and talents are 
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most appropriate offerings to God. Only thus can 
we carry the beauty and inspiration of worship 
into our life. The climax of the offering comes in 
the singing of the Doxology, praising God for 
bringing us and our fellow-worshippers to dedica- 
tion. In this and other hymns we sing what would 
be difficult to express in speech. The most pro- 
found phases of worship are expressed in song or 
in silence. 

The sermon is a small and incidental part of the 
worship. It can be helpful if it strikes the right 
note; or ruin everything if the note is sour. The 
people provide the other parts of the service. Their 
spirit strengthens their consciousness of the pre- 
sence of God and so ensures success. But in the 
sermon the minister must find his own way. Even 
in the prayer he is guided by the necessity of express- 
ing his people’s concerns. In the sermon he must 
begin where they are and lead their thinking into 
new areas. He must help them carry their religious 
insights into life. He must deal with very personal 
aspects of their lives, which are none of his business 
as a man, but which are his imperative concern as 
teacher and pastor. His valid excuse for delving 
into them is that they are not only the concern of 
the individual but of God as well. The minister 
must travel a straight road in the sermon. He 
must serve all in it, never moving far from common 
ground. He may not proclaim his own opinions or 
the social habits of the day as the word of God. 
He has not the right to.insult or violate the sincere 
convictions of any worshipper or he denies them 
sanctuary in their Father’s house. With the earnest 
co-operation of the minister and people, worship 
and a prophetic pulpit need not be mutually exclusive. 

If the sermon has been successful, a period of 
quiet assimulation afterward may be helpful. We 
do not have enough times of quiet, by ourselves. 
Our worship coming to its close, we prepare to 
leave the holy place. We are reluctant. With 
Peter on the Mount of Transfiguration we say 
“Lord, it is good for us to be here.”” But we must 
come down from the mount. Life awaits us out- 
side. So we go singing, with the choir in symbolic 
recession. At the door we pause for a moment, 
just before we leave this momentous occasion. 
The benediction is said, a prayer echoed in every 
heart that the high vision we have seen may stay 
with us in every moment, making our choices wise, 
our hands strong for good, our hearts joyful as we 
live for God. So our formal worship ends until 
again we seek the incomparable experience of 
worship in the sanctuary. 


George C. Boorn 


To Help Us Meet Life 


HE PARSON has recently heard some criticisms 

on the “‘preliminaries” of our church service. 
By which is meant the servige of worship which 
precedes the sermon. Behind this attitude is a 
long ingrained protestant conviction, that the main 
reason for going to church is to listen to a sermon. 
The sermon has its place; it should be such as meets 
the needs of members of the congregation, throwing 
light upon their problems, comforting their sorrows, 
setting before them high goals, strengthening their 
good resolves, lighting candles of hope in the dark- 
ness, inspiring to deeds of good will that shall over- 
come the evil and establish the good. Yet the 
parson, although he is a preacher, must dissent from 
the idea that the sermon is the principal reason for 
attending church. 

That principal reason for church attendance is 
the worship of God. By God he means the sum 
total of all the good we see in our hour of high 
vision. The Quaker realizes this as he sits in silence 
in his meeting house; the Catholic senses it as he 
bows in reverence in his great cathedral. Both, 
although at opposite poles, can and do worship 
without a sermon. 

It is this idea of the centrality of worship that the 
parson is trying to express in the services of our 
church. This explains why the sanctuary is set up 
as it is, lectern on one side, pulpit on the other, the 
altar, if that word may be used and not misunder- 
stood, in the center. God, not the preacher, is the 
center of our service; worship, not the sermon, our 
basic purpose. The lighted candles signify the 
light of truth, of hope, of faith, of love; the cross is 
the symbol in our Christian thinking of the sacri- 
ficial spirit and good will which we avow will over- 
come the evil; the open Bible reminds us that the 
word God is speaking, not only in the Old and New 
Testaments but in the noblest literature of the 
world. 

The service itself begins with the processional of 
the vested choir, then follows the call to worship, 
the invocation or common prayer, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the purpose here is to awaken and deepen 
the mood of worship. Then comes the service of 
praise. The sentences or as they are called versicles 
which precede the singing of the hymn are intended 
to make every act of worship a cooperative thing 
in which a// the congregation join, not something 
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done by the preacher alone or even by preacher ar 
choir. Following the service of praise we confe 
our faith, sometimes in the language of the gre 
avowal, sometimes using the five points of felloy 
ship. There is the responsive reading, the two insf 
rational readings, one from general literature, tl 
other from the Bible. Between these comes 
choir hymn. This part of the service is to sugge 
the theme for the day. The parson strives to mal 
the service a unity. The hymn before the serme 
is also intended to set forth the thought that # 
sermon will emphasize. All this is aimed at gettit 
both preacher and congregation in the mood for tl 
sermon that it may be the more effective. The 
comes the act of dedication and the offertory whic 
the parson feels should come last. For as we beg 
by worship we close by an act which is the pled; 
of loyalty, an outward and visible sign of our inwat 
purpose to serve the will of God as he reveals it” 
us. The benediction and the recessional close tl 
service. The music of the organ in prelude ar 
offertory and postlude is planned to awaken tl 
mood of worship and to deepen it. 

The parson understands and sympathizes wi 
those who may be a little troubled by some of fl 
things done in these services. He knows how de 
are all our old traditions. Yet he feels that if tl 
Universalist church is to be a truly progressr 
church it must improve its technique of worsh 
even as it opens its mind to new discoveries of t 
truth. We must realize that the worship as well 
the sermon are important if any church service 
to do what it ought to do, send men out bett 
fitted to meet life and to serve God and man. 


Character may be manifest in the great moment 
but it is made in the small ones. 
—PuIi.iips Broo: 
“T feel that the church certainly merits my fina 
cial support. I do not hesitate to lay cash on t 
line when I go to my places of amusement. In t 
long run the church’s influence and contribution 
the life of my family is worth more than movies 
shows. Why should I try to hitch-hike | 
Sundays?” 
—A Certain Layman! Yeo 
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evere Allen 


‘HE REAL STORY behind the attempted 

assassination of President Truman by Puerto 

tan Nationalists has not been adequately told. 
s well-known that the Nationalists are a tiny 
jority in Puerto Rico, constituting, not one per 
it of the population as sometimes said, but only 
mall fraction of that. Advocates of independence 
y reach seven or eight per cent; but most of 
ise have long since repudiated extreme National- 
fanaticism. 
No ordinary explanations for rebellion apply to 
: newest Nationalist uprising. It is, rather, an 
tance of political psychopathology. The follow- 
of the hard-driving Nationalist leader, Pedro 
biza Campos, who in all hardly number two 
yusand, have been whipped into savage hatred 
his fiery urging. Thus to understand the whole 
isode, from the outbreaks in Puerto Rico itself 
the brazen attack at Blair House, you have to 
ow the story of Albizu Campos himself. 

In recent years he has often been inflammatory. 
the time of the student strike in the University 
Puerto Rico during the spring of 1948, he 

mched the ery of “Lynch the Chancellor!” 
eaking down the doors, the Nationalist mob 
nost did precisely that. Albizu Campos then 
nounced the police for interfering. “Sooner or 
er,” he said, ‘‘the outbreak of armed revolution 
ll come to overthrow every despotism.” He has 
stematically characterized Governor Luis Munoz 
arin, once an advocate of independence, aseya 
usling of American imperialism.” 
Considerable heart-searching should be caused 
ery American by the earlier background experi- 
ce of this extremist. For when Pedro Albizu 
ampos was at Harvard during World War I, he 
as just as fanatical an admirer of the United 
ates as he is now an opponent. He wanted to 
t into the armed forces to fight for Uncle Sam. 
dvised to enter an officers’ school, where his bril- 
int attainments might be of special use, he found 
mself barred because of his dark skin. Seeking 
get to France, he enlisted, only to find himself 
aced in a segregated Negro regiment. To his 
edit, his sense of outrage was not alone for him- 
lf, but for Negro soldiers also. 

His bitterness at everything pertaining to United 

ates life and politics stemmed directly from his 
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personal experience of racial discrimination. Later, 
that bitterness was to be increased as the worst 
injustices to Puerto Rico were eliminated one by 
one. The granting of the right to elect a governor, 
then the right to choose its own constitution, were 
gains for the island that undercut his appeal to his 
following and circumscribed his influence. The 
less the United States had to apologize for because 
of its march away from the old colonialism, the 
more intense became Albizu Campos’ fury. And 
after all, the main cause of his emotional antogonism 
still remained; race prejudice was not eradicated, 
either in the United States itself or in its dependen- 
cies. Thousands of people with dark skins were 
victims of discrimination and injustice. How blind 
the passion of the Nationalists finally became is 
indicated by the fact that Mr. Truman, pilloried 
by many in his own party for his stand on civil 
rights, became a symbol of the whole country’s 
guilt. 

Thanks to fanaticism on the part of Albizu 
Campos and his Nationalists, grim wrongs are now 
being perpetrated, more than ever on innocent 
Puerto Ricans on the United States mainland. 
Teachers in the schools have made slighting refer- 
ences to Puerto Ricans as a class. In the Bronx, 
those shootings of Puerto Rican bystanders were 
almost certainly done by gangs of Irish or Italian 
hoodlums, who have, as sometimes slighted groups 
themselves, been feuding with Puerto Rican resi- 
dents. They can now excuse their wholesale 
hostility on the ground that “the Puerto Ricans 
tried to kill the President.” 

Violence begets violence, prejudice begets preju- 
dice. Pedro Albizu Campos and the Nationalists 
cannot be excused for incendiary acts or attitudes, 
but there are many smug Americans who must 
share the blame. For here is a case, not the first in 
history, of a brainy youth on fire with idealistic 
passion at injustice, goaded by “white superiority” 
to implacable hatred; hatred just as indiscriminate 
and blind as the color prejudice which first em- 
bittered his soul. The tree of liberty, when poi- 
soned by injustice at its roots, is always apt to 
bear an acrid harvest. 


Temptation always begins close to the line be- 
tween right and wrong. 


A German Student in America 


Friedrich G. K. Grohe 


This article is the condensed version of a report prepared by Fried- 
rich G. K. Grohe upon his return to Germany after attending the 
Graduate School of Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michi- 
We are indebted to the Public 
Affairs Division of the Office of the U. S, High Commission for 


gan, as an exchange student. 


Germany for this illuminating story. 


| fe THE VERY BEGINNING of my stay in the 
United States I learned to appreciate a signif- 
icant and sympathetic quality of most Americans— 
the wish to be nice and helpful to the newcomer. 

When I entered an office, I was usually welcomed 
with the encouraging question: “Can I help you?” 
This struck me as not merely an empty phrase but 
rather a sincere query. I enjoyed the complete 
absence of the authoritarian tone that is found so 
frequently in Germany. 

I was also struck by the way of announcing 
decrees and prohibitions which showed that Amer- 
ican authorities saw their citizens as individuals 
rather than as subjects. The famous German word 
“verboten” (forbidden) was mostly replaced by 
“please,” and a polite “thank you” was seldom 
forgotten at the end of an order. 

I had been informed that the Midwest was very 
conservative in its political ideas and the center of 
American isolationism. Therefore, I was greatly 
surprised to meet again and again so many people 
and groups all over Michigan who had developed a 
great interest in international affairs and who were 
eager to get better acquainted with the problems, 
customs and cultures of the nations abroad. 

Although many Americans view the German 
nation as a whole with some skepticism or at least 
reserve, there was scarcely any resentment against 
the individual German provided he showed some 
tact and tolerance in human relationships. It was 
therefore not difficult to develop personal contact 
with many American students as well as with 
people outside the college. 

A source of great surprise was the small amount 
of “academic freedom” which the American student 
enjoys. As a European, I was not accustomed to 
the control of class attendance, the difficulties in- 
volved in attending other classes as a casual visitor, 
the daily homework and the frequent examinations. 

Gradually I learned to understand that all this 
was a natural result of the difference of the Amer- 
ican conception of higher education from our 
traditional German one. 
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The American colleges want to give hi 
education to as many people as possible, w 
necessarily means a certain lowering of the scien 
level. This also explains the great amouni 
guidance and supervision, I may even say cor 
to which the American student is subject. 

In Germany, however, only a comparatively 
and selected people who are mature and tale: 
enough to work independently are supposec 
receive higher education. 

Of course, the scientific standing of the grad 
schools of some of the top-ranking American 
versities and colleges satisfy the highest expe 
tions students from any country may have. 

I should like to point out that these rem 
should not be considered as an evaluation. I t 
that the American system of mass education ~ 
its tremendous varieties of opportunities for stu 
meets the requirements of the country very 1 
Whether or not it could successfully be introdh 
in a country like Germany with such diffe 
conditions seems somewhat doubtful to me. 

In discussions the idea was often advanced 
a more or less exact copy of the American syste 
education should be established in Germany 
order to guarantee a democratic development. 

However, I think it is false to believe one 1 
only copy the outward form of an institutio: 
automatically achieve the same spiritual res 
It seems far better to try to understand the s 
and then to find suitable forms, adapted to 
particular local conditions, which might pro: 
the same spiritual results. I mention this bec 
so many Americans told me that we Gerr 
should just copy American institutions and 
everything would be all right. 

From the beginning, I had a strong desire to k 
the United States as it really is and to get as « 
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iensive an impression as possible of the various 
's of the country and of the people. At the 
e time, as an engineer, I was greatly interested 
number of giant American engineering projects. 
he Christmas vacation offered a welcomed 
ortunity to realize some of my plans. After 
‘ful planning I decided to go first to Knoxville, 
fn., to visit the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
1 to proceed further south to Miami. As m 
ds were limited I planned to hitchhike, feeling 
t it was not only the cheapest means of trans- 
tation but the most educational way of traveling 
‘of meeting different types of people. 
in all my trips I was never faced with any formal 
(culties in traveling. In every respect the 
figner enjoys just as much freedom as the 
erican Citizen. 
‘left Michigan equipped with many road maps 
[an AAA tour book and hitchhiked through 
t Wayne, Ind.; Cincinnati, O.; and Lexington, 
., to Knoxville. In southern Kentucky, a section 
the highway was closed and I had to use a long 
our that took me high up into the mountains. 
us I passed through a typical “hillbilly” region 
h all its poverty, dirt and, as it appeared to me, 
wavity. 
Inly two days later, when I went up to Fontana 
m, I passed through a similar region. But there, 
between the old, ruined huts, new, clean and 
e-looking homes were being constructed. New 
_and civilization were obviously entering this 
kward land—a striking example of the success 
TVA. - 
| stayed in Knoxville for four days and was 
eived in the headquarters of TVA with extra- 
linary courtesy and kindness. A program was 
‘anged and conducted for me and guides were 
»vided to take me around Fontana Dam, Loudoun 
um and Norris Dam. I also had ample -oppor- 
lity to talk to engineers about particular tech- 
al problems. 
On my way through North Carolina, I made a 
end who invited me to spend the Christmas 
lidays with his parents in Asheville. I had an 
expectedly nice time among kind people and 
sn continued my trip through Augusta, Ga., to 
vannah, Ga. 
In these two cities, I got my first realistic im- 
ession of the Negro problem in the South. I was 
ocked at the Negro sections which looked so un- 
thy of human beings. I constantly had to keep 

tind what the Nazis had done with the Jews and 
eit political enemies. Here, at least, nobody was 
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persecuted or killed. 

When I stood on the highway in the Negro 
section of Augusta trying to get my next ride I felt 
strange in being the only white man on the street in 
a vicinity that could just as well be a part of darkest 
Africa. It was a feeling of being in a hopeless 
minority. At that moment, I could understand, 
although not approve, some of the attitudes white 
people have developed in regions largely populated 
by Negroes. 

It was, of course, ignorance which produced this 
strange feeling, and I saw the trend which leads 
from ignorance to prejudice, from imaginary neces- 
sity for self-defense to “preventive” aggression. 
Later, after I became personally acquainted with 
some fine Negroes and learned that they are human 
beings, too, differing very little from me in their 
mentality and reactions, I lost my feeling of strange- 
ness with them. 

I was disappointed by Savannah, which was 
described in my guide book as “‘one of the most 
beautiful and historic cities in the South.” I think 
it was the dirtiest city I saw in the United States. 
When I walked down Montgomery Street, in the 
middle of the Negro section, I saw a dead dog in a 
state of decay lying on the curb. Large cars sped by 
on their way to Florida, but nobody troubled to 
remove the dog. 

In both Savannah and Charleston, S. C., I could 
not lose the impression that I was “buried alive” 
in a dead city. The old part of those cities, which 
may be historic to Americans, cannot give Europ- 
eans the true impression of an old culture which in 
the old countries of Europe is so inseparably con- 
nected with historic places. After these cities it was 
refreshing to see new life and progress in Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

I also spent some very enjoyable hours in the old 
town of St. Augustine. There I found some of the, 
true culture I had missed in Savannah. Miami with 
all its wealth impressed me very much, as did the 
the beauty of the Venetian Islands, the cultivated 
homes embedded in the blooming, evergreen gar- 
dens, and the beach of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Back at college, I became a member of the Inter- 
national Club at Michigan State. More than 250 
foreign students from more than 50 different 
countries were attending the college. I consider my 
close contacts with numerous foreigners as one 
of the most valuable experiences I had in the 
United States. Never before in my life had I had 
the opportunity to talk to people from China, 
India, Iraq and South America, for instance, and 
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to learn firsthand about their culture, economic 
and political background. 

Of special importance, however, was the meeting 
with Jews. and citizens of those European countries 
that were o¢cupied by the German army during the 
war. Although I never approved of, or excused, the 
horrible crimes committed by the Nazi regime, 
I was no friend to the conception of collective 
German guilt. 

But here, facing those who had been directly or 
indirectly discriminated against and persecuted by 
the Germans, I recognized the full extent of those 
crimes more clearly than ever before and I could 
not help having a personal feeling of guilt—or, at 
least, a truly deep feeling of shame. 

The atmosphere of good will and understanding 
which prevailed in the college was particularly 
beneficial for social intercourse with those people 
who had suffered under the Nazis and who had 
every reason to hate the Germans. Hostilities were 
avoided and in most cases we could find a common 
basis of understanding. In the course of time some 
of the Norwegians, Frenchmen and Netherlanders 
were among the best friends I made in the United 
States. In Europe, under less, fortunate external 
conditions, this might not have been achieved. 

College life with its variety of student activities 
was full of fun as well as work. I particularly 
remember the annual “Pushcar Race” as it was a 
striking example to me of the liberal atmosphere 
existing between the people and government 
officials. 

At the invitation of the students, the governor of 
the State of Michigan, G. Mennen Williams, acted 
as starter in some of the races. It was wonderful 
to see how the youthful governor made humorous 
speeches to the crowd of students and participated 
in every kind of fun. 

Although the funniest car built by the students 
was actually a parody on “Soapy Williams” (the 
governor’s nickname), he did not resent it in the 
least. I could scarcely imagine how a German 
minister-president would have behaved in the same 
situation. 

Along with other foreign students I had the 
opportunity to visit some small country schools, 
farms and a dairy in Clinton County, Mich. At 
night we were guests at Farm Bureau meetings in 
St. Johns, where we lectured on our respective 
countries. 

Again and again I was surprised at the interest in 
foreign countries showed by the “‘man in the street” 
and by school children. It was of particular signif- 
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icance to me that in each discussion in whic 
participated many people asked questions 
stated their opinions frankly. 

This is in pronounced contrast to the behavio 
most Germans, who feel restrictions against spe 
ing their thoughts in public. This is particula 
true among German young people. In Germat 
the youngsters are afraid they may appear ridi 
lous in the eyes of the older people present. This 
of course, chiefly due to a defect in the Ger 


educational system. 


In some respects the German educational syst 
seems to me to be superior to the American syste 
particularly as far as scientific standing is co 
cerned, but Germans do not put enough empha 


on ‘education for life.” Among American studer 
[ often found an astonishing ignorance in the fie 
of general education, ignorance of history, gec 
raphy, literature, languages, etc.—subjects whi 
are considered very important in German high 
education. 

Many a freshman or sophomore in college w 
not even too well acquainted with his moth 
tongue, and I, a foreigner, was sometimes asked | 
my American roomates how to spell comm 
English words. But the vast majority of all the 
people had a well developed personality. They we 
going to be good citizens and were not restricted 
worn-out conventions. 

My trip to Florida showed me large sections 
the country. However, I felt that my experier 
would not be complete without having seen a 
studied the western states. Hence I decided 
interrupt my studies and take the regular sumr 
vacation. Having received a scholarship for 
International Service Seminar sponsored by t 
American Friends Service Committee to be held 
Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Ore., I plann 
to combine extended trips through the nort 
western, western and southwestern states. 

I hitchhiked from East Lansing to Chica; 
where I stayed for two and a half days. I found t! 
city very interesting arid very American. It ¥ 
the only place in which I found wealth and beau 
and ugliness in such close proximity. It wv 
fascinating and depressing. 

There was the splendid business section—a 
only a few blocks further I found myself in 1 
middle of a slum area which looked worse to | 
than anything I had seen before with the excepti 
of some Negro sections in the South. - 

There was one thing which disturbed me m« 
than the unpleasant view of the miserable houses 
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seemed to express a discriminatory attitude 
ward the poorer part of the population. While 
2 streets were kept in excellent condition in the 
siness and wealthy residential sections, the city 
ministration apparently did not take much care 
public property in the slum area. 

Dirty streets and broken road surfaces con- 
buted considerably to the depressing atmosphere. 
tainly Chicago is not the only city in the world 
iere this can be observed, but in no other place 
ve I found the contrasts and extremes so pro- 
unced. 

All this made Chicago appear to me in a kind of 
moniacal light—very “American,” as Europeans 
2 inclined to say. But it seemed to me that this 
's fortunate type of “Americanism” already 
longs to the past and that we merely find here the 
mainders of former epochs which are no longer 
e dominating forces in this country. 
Hitchhiking to Portland, via the Grand Coulee 
am, Denver, Colo., Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
iokane, Wash., I got a good impression of the 
Ormous distances and the vast “living space” in 
is country. It has always seemed to me that these 
zmendous dimensions have made a decisive con- 
(bution to the development of the American 
aracter, the way of living and the form of democ- 
cy that has been established in the United States. 
© wonder Americans are used to thinking and 
orking on a large scale. 


Upon leaving Spokane, I experienced a striking 
example of the liberal and individual ways in which 
laws are applied. I was not aware that hitchhiking 
was prohibited by law in the state of Washington. 
Hence I was stopped by the state police. After I 
had shown my identification, however, and a letter 
from the president of Michigan State College, the 
state police not only let me continue on my way but 
even advised me where I could best catch a ride. 

This would scarcely have been possible in Ger- 
many, where the letter of the law usually plays a 
more important role than its reasonable interpreta- 
tion. In the United States, however, I found 
repeatedly that certain laws were not enforced, if, 
in that particular case, no actual offense or crime 
was intended. 

Undoubtedly, the seminar belonged to the most 
valuable experiences I had in the United States. 
For seven weeks a group of 29 students from 14 
countries lived, worked and studied together under 
almost ideal conditions. 

When we students arrived at Lewis and Clark 
College, we were asked to get together and run the 
seminar ourselves according to democratic prin- 
ciples. 

We decided the entire program—at what time we 
wanted to get up, meal hours, number of lectures 
and recreation time. We decided our own topics of 
discussion, set up daily working schedules for 
kitchen help, dish-washing and cleaning the rooms 


rough your nlvahealiot Service Gotta ee, you Heel Bins children like this 4 Pe America. 
ersalist Churches in 1950 brought twenty-four family units totaling fifty-one individuals to 
is a. Arrangements for twenty-one more individual D.P.s are now in process and the 
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and edited and published our own newspaper 
twice a week. 

Of course, under this system of almost complete 
freedom, everything did not go smoothly. We made 
a number of mistakes which had to be corrected 
later. But these very difficulties gave us a useful 
lesson in democracy and we learned to understand 
some of the trouble the United Nations has from 
time to time. It would have been more convenient, 
in some respects, had we been told by experienced 
people what to do. But democracy is never con- 
venient and we saw the great benefit of learning by 
our own mistakes. 

In our discussions the foreign policy of some 
Western nations was subjected to critical review. 
We saw the appearance of some imperialistic trends 
in the American economic policy in the Middle 
East as well as in South America. We all agreed 
that the world situation could be improved if the 
Western democracies, including the United States, 
at least would not only practice their democratic 
principles in domestic affairs but extend the adop- 
tion of those measures of freedom, justice and 
human rights to their foreign policy in their spheres 
of influence. 

At the end of the seminar I was invited to accom- 
pany a friend of mine in his car on a vacation trip 
to the Grand Canyon. En route we took a look at 
the University of California at Berkeley and while 
the sun was setting we drove across the Oakland 
Bay bridge into San Francisco. 

It was one of the few moments in life one never 
forgets. Behind us lay Berkeley, Oakland and 
Alameda, gilded by the last rays of the setting sun. 
Before us, tens of thousands of lights were appearing 
in San Francisco. About us, thousands of cars 
rushed across the magnificent bridge, the cables of 
which shone like pure gold in the evening sun. 
Indeed an impressive demonstration of human 
ability embellished by nature. 

San Francisco was the American city that im- 
pressed me by far-the most. The steep hills, the 
cable cars, the big suspension bridges. Chinatown, 
the Golden Gate, the Pacific coast, the California 
style dominating the architecture of the residential 
sections—all contributed ‘to the particular and 
unique atmosphere. 


In Beverly Hills I found for the first and only 
time in the United States something approaching 
class-consciousness. We stopped to ask a gardener 
working on the street where some of the movie stars 
lived and inquired who was living in the large home 
to our left. The gardener replied: “Oh, that is 
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nobody, he just has money!” 

I deeply appreciated the almost complete lack 
class distinction in America among the white peof 
The way in which the boss usually treats 
workers, the informal, unauthoritative tone p 
vailing in the relations between employer and é 
ployee the while mutual respect is maintained, a 
the equality in social life are typical and worthy 
imitation. 

Leaving my comrade at Flagstaff, Ariz., I beg 
hitchhiking back to Michigan State College. 
ceeding through Texas to New Orleans, I was ag; 
struck by the mentality of the people in the Sot 
and their outlook on life, which is very differe 
from that in all other parts of the country. 

The restless activity, the incessant striving af 
progress, so significant for the United Sta 
seemed to be much less pronounced in the Sow 
Talking to people I found the following philosoph 
“T just work as much as I must to maintain 1 
present standard of living.” It would be an int 
esting study to try to determine the relative 
fluence of inheritance, environment and climat 
possible causes for such differences. 

I liked the sprawling city of Washington, D. 
with its many representative buildings and m¢ 
uments. Of particular interest, of course, was 
I was fortunate enough to listen t 
Senate session for a while. In an excellent spee 
the Republic Senator Knowland of Califor 
attacked the American foreign policy in Chit 
Although the opinions were very much we 
the discussion was fair and sportsmanlike. 
sional humorous remarks—the strong side of m 
Americans—prevented any kind of “bestial serio 
ness” (German expression) such as is frequen 
found in German political life. 

My last term at Michigan State College vy 
chiefly devoted to my studies and when my departi 
time came it certainly was not easy to say good 
to the many friends I had made in East Lans 
and to the friendly campus that had become : 
second home. 

There is no doubt that the exchange of person) 
one of the’ most effective means of establish 
friendly relations between Germany and the Uni 
States. Germany has given a striking example 
the past how separation from the outside world | 
breed intolerance, overestimation of one’s c 
abilities, and receptiveness to wicked propagan 

The sphere of influence of a single exchange per 
may be rather small when he returns to his coun: 
However, if we succeed in increasing the excha; 
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sersons of good will so that these single spheres 
| up to a considerable power, the attitude of a 
dle nation might be influenced in a positive way. 
is seems _particularly important for a country 
: Germany, which is in a state of transition and 
ice fairly susceptible. 

'n contrast to a trip to the United States, books, 
vies and the presence of occupation troops are 
y incomplete means for obtaining a true picture 
America. The personal impression which I 
eived in the United States far surpassed anything 
could have imagined from my experience in 


rope. 

The “Hollywood version” of the United States 
sduced by American movies and dominating the 
nds of the common people in Europe is, unfor- 
nately, not the best propaganda for the United 
ates. 

This is a real pity. America is so very much 
tter than one could imagine from her movies. 

Nor does the presence of the Occupation Forces 
Germany give Germans a firsthand picture of 


America. Unavoidable psychological difficulties in 
the relationship between victor and an occupied 


‘people render a closer contact between Germans 


and Americans on an equal basis rather difficult. 

Moreover, the large part of the population of 
America—America’s backbone, in the best sense of 
the word—is scarcely represented in the occupation 
force. I am thinking particularly of the low-income 
and middle classes, the workers, farmers, employees 
and the small businessmen. There are a small 
number of highly-educated and, very often, high- 
minded officials in Germany, but, it seems to me, 
that the mass of the common soliders: with their 
families is somewhat below the American standard. 

It must be acknowledged that with their ex- 
change program, Americans have started an under- 
taking that has no precedent in history in the 
relations between a victorious and a defeated 
people. The positive results, I am sure, will make 
up for all the trouble in surmounting the many 
difficulties and obstacles connected with such 
undertaking. 


He is coming right along in your 


footsteps, Father. 
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FREEDOM IS LOSING A BATTLE 


Inflation, so the economists say in their cool 
emotionless way, is due to the law of supply and 
demand. The increased demand, the short supply, 
has raised the price. This is quite understandable. 

The religionist is a more violent person who has 
a more expressive vocabulary. Inflation, says the 
religionist, is the greed of the seller taking advan- 
tage of the need of the buyer. When the buyer is 
the government and the need is the forces of freedom 
to protect the right of children to laugh and play 
under the sun of dignity and honor in lands that 
are free, then the greed of the seller is an atrocious 
sin. The seller is a parasite, an ugly grub, that 
needs a squashing. 

The discomfort that the Battle of Korea caused 
the enemies of freedom has been well cushioned, 
indeed feather lined, by the losses suffered in this 
larger more insidious battle. 

This larger battle can only be won by manage- 
ment, worker, and the consumer keeping a tight 
disciplined hold upon themselves. The need is for 
sufficient integrity to turn away from the tempta- 
tions of quick profits, wage demands, hoarded 
supplies. We need to accept the responsibilities of 
really sacrificing for the sake of i:cedom, of putting 
aside our selfish desires for the larger ideals. 

“What shall it profit if a man gain the whole 
world and lose- his own soul?” -—Joun E. Woop 
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THE ABC’s 
Build A Chapel 
At Joslin Camp 


Abington, Brockton, and Canton, Massachusetts 
Universalist youth, under the leadership of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Anderson and the Rev. and Mrs. Ray- 
mond Hopkins, built a much needed outdoor chapel 
at the Elliott P. Joslin Camp for Diabetic Boys 


last summer. 


Above, Completed 
Chapel with Spartan 
pews for congregation 


Young people taking part in 
this service project were: Fred 
LeShane, Lois Orcutt, Mary 
DeCoster, Martha DeCoster, 
Robert Barnard, Langford An- 
derson, Charles Ford, Merrill 
Hohman, Kenneth Redding, 
Peter Chase, Gordon Sanderson, 
Richard Sanderson, David 
Mansfield. 


Left, Roofing was easy 
after the hard job of 


framing was done 


Left, Foundation posts required the digging of forty 
post holes in our good old New England soil which is 
over forty per cent rock. ; 
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Sn Attempt to Spread the Word 


fohn Q. Parkhurst 


How it happened. What it was. 


How the Oak Park Unity Uni- 


versalist Church Public Information meetings worked. 


you did it happen? During discussion at a 
May meeting of the Unity Church Social 
ction committee held at the home of Mr. and 
{rs. Holbrook Mulford (committee chairmen), it 
as suggested that at least part of the work of a 
ycial action committee should be the building up 
f the local church, and extending the message of 
beralism. The suggestion sounded a chord that 
tas in other minds and so the discussion was 
vely and interest was immediate. There was the 
2eling that people generally just do not realize what 
he liberal faith is all about; they think of it as just 
nother church, and probably of a kind that they 
ould not endure when they stopped attending any 
hurch. Our task was then to let people know; 
ven an “‘old fashioned revival” might be a way of 
loing it. It was agreed that we should try to do 
omething on this order. An outline program was 
liscussed. No one had any idea what the cost of 
uch a program might be. It was decided to pre- 
ent the project to the entire Planning Council at 
ts next meeting for discussion, and, if approved, 
hen to present it to the Board of Trustees. So it 
iappened that it was presented to the trustees with 
the recommendation that the program be under- 
written to the extent of two hundred fifty dollars. 
The Board approved. 

From this point on, the committee went to work 
quickly to arrange dates and a definite program 
ind to get preliminary contacts under way, time 
being an important element in all program work. 
Contacts were made immediately upon the basis of 
a re-studied, but still flexible program. It would 
be our advice to other groups contemplating a like 
venture to make program contacts at least six 
months in advance. 

Our series was planned for the week beginning on 
October 29 and ending All Souls Sunday, November 
5, four evening meetings at eight o’clock, Sunday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday; closing session 
the following Sunday morning service. In broad 
outline, the program and the speakers were as 
follows:— 1. Universalism, as a World Faith — Dr. 
Carl H. Olson, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 2. Uni- 
versalism, Its Beliefs in a Setting of Traditional 
Christianity, Dr. Donald B. F. Hoyt, Rochester, 
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N. Y.; 3. Liberal Religion, in Its Program of 
Social Relationships, Dr. William J. Arms, Peoria, 
Illinois, and Dr. Leslie T. Pennington, Unitarian, 
Chicago, Illinois; 4. Universalism, as a Part of the 
Progressive, Educational Process, Dr. Emerson 
H. Lalone, Boston, Massachusetts; and 5. a sermon 
presentation of Universalism at the regular Sunday 
morning church service, Dr. Robert Cummins, 
Boston, Massachusetts. We are grateful to all of 
these men for their readiness to participate in our 
effort. And we may add that each in his turn did 
a fine job. 

We used the forum type of program. Each 
evening meeting began at 7:45 with an organ 
prelude; at eight o’clock there was a brief opening 
service and the speaker of the evening; 9 to 9:30 
a question period with questions submitted either 
directly or written. Following the formal service 
on three evenings, a social hour was held in the 
church house with coffee and cookies served by 
different organizations of the church. On Friday 
evening, at 6:30, dinner was served and the social 
hour following the service, omitted. The final 
meeting of the week was the All Souls Sunday 
morning service. 

An important aspect of the program was the 
publicity. Raymond G. Gregory, chairman of the 
Planning Council, did a fine job on the publicity. 
Contacts were made and releases sent, well in 
advance, to the local paper and to the local papers 
of all the surrounding communities. The same 
releases were given to all of the Chicago papers. 
All of the Chicago papers except one used our 
stories. The papers in surrounding communities 
used the material, some of them ran several articles. 
Large, specially constructed signs, twelve feet by 
four feet, placed at advantageous places on the 
church grounds nearly two weeks prior to the 
meetings, giving notice of the meetings and speakers. 
These were well-executed, not garish, but colorful, 
dignified and they did attract a good deal of atten- 
tion. Church bulletins carried constant reminders. 
Flyers were given out to members of the congrega- 
tion for distribution by mailing with personal notes 
to friends and interested people. A special card 
notice was sent out to all prior to the opening 
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Sunday morning service. This aspect of such a 
program must be well-planned, too much cannot 
be done, the competition for people’s time is 
tremendous, - 

The evaluation of a series of this type cannot be 
readily presented. It is difficult to say how far 
reaching it was. The results are not to be tabulated 
in so many statistics. We gave people an oppor- 
tunity to hear our story. We do know that people 
are now more definitely aware of our church, and 
have a better understanding of its liberal message. 
They realize that something vital is going on at 
our center. This series of meetings was noted 
throughout the entire Chicago area. In spite of 
bad weather, our over-all average attendance was 
nearly eighty. (Note: a similar program in another 
Oak Park church during the same week, in which, 
not one, Sut several churches participated, made the 
same average. Our own regulars gave us good 
support.) There were, perhaps, twenty-five to 
thirty-five mew people who attended our meetings, 
some of whom attended more than one meeting. 
There has been some increase in church attendance 
by reason of the meetings. There are new faces 
appearing in church constantly. Only time can 
reveal the real results of our efforts. More people, 
now do know that we exist and that we are doing 
something. People did talk about us. They still 
are talking about us. 

What about costs? As stated earlier, the Board 
of Trustees underwrote the program to the extent 
of two hundred fifty dollars. And this is the way 
it worked out, in round figures only. Our expenses 
ran between three hundred fifty dollars and four 
hundred dollars. An interested member of the 
church made us a gift of one hundred dollars to- 
ward the expenses and our four evening free will 
offerings amounted to about one hundred forty dol- 
lars. Thus, our actual cost ran somewhere between 
one hundred twenty-five and one hundred seventy- 
five dollars. We think this is not bad at all. 

If we try itagain,what? Theonly possible change 
in our effort would be to have a series on the basis 
of one-a-week, possibly a Sunday evening program 
entirely. We had excellent attendance on the one 
Sunday evening which we used this time. We 
might shorten the series to three or four meetings 
altogether. We believe this would be a good kind 
of series to plan for the pre-Easter season. We 
probably will not do it this year, but some of you 
might! 

People who were prominent in our program: 
Social Action committee; Mr. and Mrs. Holbrook 
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Mulford, chairmen, Mr. and Mrs. Roy L. Mill 
Mr. and Mrs. L. J. Watson, Mrs. James L. Fy 
from the Planning Council, Raymond G. Gregor 
chairman of publicity; C. T. Borden, chairman 

ushers; Mrs. C. T. Borden, dinner chairman; L. 

Gray, chairman of tickets; Mrs. Robert J. Ke 
chairman, of floral decorations; and, of course, t 
organizations that served coffee and cookies at t 
evening sessions. 


FORWARD 


With the World’s Peoples 

COPENHAGEN—One of Denmark’s most f 
markable organizations is “Art for Goods,” whi 
was founded twenty-five years ago and is goi 
stronger than ever. Really worthwhile works of 
are often beyond the purse of a working ma 
plumber, or many in the professions. But throu 
“Art for Goods,” which maintains an exhibiti 
room in the capital city, those who cannot p 
cash may offer their services. 

Artists, too, cannot always find an adequat 
market for their creations. However, they ofté 
need household repairs or some other help, and 
means of this organization they are put in toue 
with someone who has service to proffer. ‘ 

The kinds of service given for a painting or piece 
of sculpture vary extraordinarily. Laborers, land 
scape gardeners, doctors, have taken advantage 
this way to secure a coveted art work. In oa 
years, based on the Danish example, similar organ 
izations have sprung up in Paris, Berlin, Stock 


holm, Oslo, and = in _ as Town. (WP) 


JOHANNESBURG—HEight years ago Police Set 
geant P. J. Badenhorst was concerned abou 
prevention of juvenile delinquency, and had a 
idea. He established a Sunday school for Africa 
children in Alexandra Township, after seeking th 
aid of a Dutch Reformed mission school principai 
Within a few months, the number of pupils bega 
to rise, until today more than five hundred atten 
regularly. But what gives most satisfaction t 
Badenhorst is the fact that not one of the sever: 
thousand who have passed through his classes he 


ever been arrested. ey, 
* 


* 

IN EAST GERMANY, a new Diesel fuel, de 
veloped at the synthetic gas-works of Boehlen, ha 
been officially named JWS. The initials stan 
for no secret formula, but for the German spellin 
of Joseph Wissarichovelk Stalin. (WP) 
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Mrs. John Doe Visits the 


Rosalie West 


The visit gave me a new appreciation of the frankness and fair- 
mindedness of the men at the head of our national affairs. 


HE PARTICULARS of discussions on the 
United States Foreign Policy that took place 
at Washington, D.C. in November, 1950, will no 
doubt be outdated by the time this article is in 
print. All through the two-day meetings, the par- 
ticipants felt as though they were arranging neat 
flower beds just under a rumbling volcano that 
showed every sign of erupting at any moment. 
However, the two hundred representatives of na- 
tional organizations who gathered at the State 
Department auditorium for a study of Foreign 
Policy had at least an excellent opportunity to hear 
a complete presentation of the motives, reasonings, 
conjectures, plans and hopes underlying the line of 
action then being followed by the United States in 
Europe and Asia. 

As the representative of The Association of Uni- 
versalist Women, | had the pleasure of attending 
these sessions, of hearing lectures from department 
secretaries and their deputies, and of participating 
in round-table discussions. The purpose of this 
annual conference is not only to inform the people 
as to the motives and outlook of the State Depart- 
ment, but also to secure the participation of repre- 
sentative leaders in the formation of an adequate 
policy for the future. 

All of us were deeply impressed with the sincerity 
of Mr. Acheson and the undersecretaries. Defend- 
ing himself from the severe criticism of his oppon- 
ents, Mr. Acheson urged us in his opening remarks 
to meet the members of his staff; talk to them; see 
what kind of men they are—whether they are the 
sort of men we can trust. “Disaster can be avoided”’, 
he said, “but only with the use of great common- 
sense . . . Our concern in Europe is to increase its 
military power and at the same time not to slow 
down its economic progress, and so open the back 
door to communism. Our problem in Asia is to 
clear away the suspicions of the Chinese about the 
U.N. and the United States. . . . Here at home we 
have our own problems. 
not give way to panic, not talk hysterically.” 

Two outstanding talks were Far East Security 
Problems, by Dean Rusk, Assistant Secretary for 
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We must keep our heads; 


State Departmen 


Far Eastern Affairs, and New Problems of Foreig 
Economic Policy, by John E. O’Gara, Deputy As 
sistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs 
These provided us with a “frame” in which to vie 
both our long-term and short-term policies toward 
our neighbors, particularly those in southeast Asia 
Here the chief cause of conflict is the weakness o 
the independent countries; the grinding poverty 
their people, the lack of tools, power, technical skill 
medical facilities, military preparedness — ant 
against these weaknesses, the aggressiveness of thi 
communist nations, working through indirect pro 
paganda which confuses, divides, and is harder t 
meet than open attack. This whole eastern are 
has been the scene of social and economic revolu 
tion, which no nation can control. We must b 
ware of expedient solutions, especially with ea 
to China. We cannot weigh the situation in ter 

of black and white, but only i in grays. | 

How shall we sustain commitments in thes 
far eastern areas, and still keep those we have if 
Europe? We must go on as well as we can, tryin 
to analyze correctly the motives of these peoples 
and guessing as to communist future policies 
We cannot, for instance, take it for granted tha 
we know the effect of communist government oI 
the common people of China. 

In broad terms, “the over-riding objective of ou 
foreign policy is to establish a just and lastin 
peace among nations.” (Gordon Gray, Specia 
Assistant to the President, in his recent report o1 
Foreign Economic Policies, published Nov. 10. 

Our short-term policy has been forced upon u 
by the-recent activities of Russia and Communis 
China. Soviet expansion has wiped out thre 
nations and reduced six independent countries t 
servitude. In five years, five hundred millio 
people have gone behind the Iron Curtain. Ar 


. we to sit back in a rocking chair and watch the fre 


world being swallowed up? If we lose the East, th 
West cannot stand alone. Do we believe that w 
can fight the whole world, all alone? 

So here is our short-term policy: Let us buil 
citadels of strength here and in Europe, to exten 
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area of possible agreement towards peace; both 
itary and economic strength, without which 
re is no energy or will to resist enslavement. 
d let us make every effort to spread the sruth, 
unst the sophistries of communism. Let us show 
: world the error of cartelized business; that it is 
: failure of European countries to pursue modern- 
tion of in dustry, which has brought in the philo- 
why of socialism. It is the desire of America to 
ire mass production techniques with other 
yple; a desire expressed in the Marshall Plan and 
int Four. 

We must continue to be strong. We must be 
lling to sacrifice in order to share; to fulfill our 
ide commitments with forty other governments, 
en though it means a radical change in our own 
inner of living. 

The Voice of America broadcasts are being 
astantly stepped up to carry better programs to 
wider audience. Though our machinery is in- 
equate (we spend less on this than General 
otors does for its advertizing), our programs now 
ach twenty-eight countries. Our broadcasts are 
tting across much better than eight months ago; 
» are no longer jammed out of satellite areas. We 
we libraries and information centers overseas, 
2p mobile units for illiterate areas; a new “quickie” 

m on Korea is very effective. Broadcasts carry 
terviews with defectors from other countries who 
e now sold on the American way of life. 

The purpose of all this propaganda is to give out 
e plain truth in factual form; to spread abroad 
ibiased news of actual events; to face the world 
ith specific arguments for democracy, giving the 
mures, for instance, on the number of hours a 
an has to work in each country to earn a pair of 
toes; to implant the idea of self-help, and the 
isurance that free nations must and can resist 
islavement. Different areas require different 
chniques. Humor is effective among the satellite 
yuntries. 

At the three round-table conferences, we had an 
aportunity to meet many of the heads of our 
vo hundred organizations. These represented 
very imaginable walk of life; National Red Cross, 
lurses’ Association, isan, Press, B’nai B'rith, 
‘malgamated Clothing Workers (CIO), ye 
onal Association of Machinists, Y.W.C.A., As- 
deiation of Negro Business and Professional 
Vomen, Air Transport Association, Farm Bureau 
ederation, Disabled American Veterans, Friends’ 
'eace Committee, Engineers’ Joint Council, Save 
ae Children Foundation, Association of University 
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Professors, and representatives of many religious 
denominations, to name only a few. 

Such gatherings as this are a new outgrowth of 
the democratic spirit. They are functioning now in 
all large cities; last year there were twelve hundred 
Foreign Policy conferences held throughout the 
country, with question periods .that gave the in- 
dividual an opportunity to participate. The ob- 
ject was to help the individual to realize that he is 
part of the Government and to help answer the 
question that more and more people are asking: 
What can we do to help? 

The next step will be to awaken interest on the 
community level, and so to enlist larger groups in 
policy-planning. This was the theme of the final 
session. The following pointed, personal advice 
was given to us: 

“Go back and do your job. Tell what you have 
heard. Read thoroughly the materials you have 
been given (list given below).* Do not organize 
new groups, but make use of your own membership 
and the resources available in the community. 
Study the techniques of the various types of dis- 
cussion groups, and work for audience participation 
on the local level. 

“Then branch out and secure an occasional well- 
informed speaker from a national bureau. Search 
especially for speakers with imagination. Take 
frequent votes of opinion. Encourage good public 
speaking as well as discussion. Do not keep these 
discussions entirely on the intellectual level; strive 
for more grass-roots participation. Try to interest 
the schools; educators are willing to go ahead if we 
can show them what to do. Pilot projects, small 
groups of those who share an interest, are more 
effective than large public meetings. Newspapers 
are a poor vehicle for such publicity. Printed 
pamphlets and letters are not of great value. 
Propaganda to be fruitful must be wrapped up in a 
person. Radio is useful if local ‘names’ are used 
in the programs. Foreign students are usually 
happy to speak to groups about their respective 
countries.” 

In all these efforts, the State Department is 
desirous of giving all possible help. Special liaison 
officials are appointed to correspond with in- 
dividuals, and there is a special publication on 
What You Can Do in Your Community. 

What was my own impression of the corierence? 
A breath-taking sense that I, as Mrs. John Doe, 
had been taken into the confidence of the men and 
women who are directing United States policy, 
even asked to help in the formulation of this policy. 
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That there is nothing sacrosanct, mysterious, 
underhand .about it; but that Mr. Acheson, Mr. 
Webb, Mr. Rusk and the others were opening all 
the cupboards and letting us roam around at will. 
“Meet all our people; see what you think of them.” 
It gave me a new appreciation of the frankness and 
fair-mindedness of these men at the head of na- 
tional affairs. Above all, I left the State Depart- 
ment with a new understanding and a profound 
gratitude for the freedom that is mine as a citizen 
of the United States. 


*Books and Pamphlets for Loan at the AUW Office, 

16 Beacon Street: 

Report to the President on Foreign Economic 
Policies (Gordon Gray) 

The North Atlantic Pact 

Report of the President to Congress on the Mutual 


Defense Assistance Program 

Universal Declaration of Human Rights 

Proposed Human Rights Covenant 

Collective Security in the North Atlantic A 
(Foreign Affairs Outlines) 

The World Audience for America’s Story (Infor 
tion Program) 

Trading Ideas with the World 

1 copy Information Bulletin (from the office 
U. S. High Commissioner for Germany) 

A New Era in World Affairs (Speeches of Presid 
Truman) 

Strengthening the Forces of Freedom (Speeches 
Mr. Acheson) 

The Fight Against Aggression in Korea (Foret 
Affairs Outlines) 

Economic and Social Problems in the UN, 3 
ferent copies 


The True and Living Word of God; 
It’s Interpretation Today 


Mary Ely Lyman 


HE BIBLE is ¢rue—basically true to the facts 

of history, as they have been discovered and 
set forth by the methods and disciplines of the best 
historical study. The temptation is great to build 
too heavy a structure of credence on the evidence 
given us; but the glory of God is best served, if we 
do not exaggerate the significance of the historians’ 
findings. The interpreter must steer his course care- 
fully between over-credulity and skepticism. 

The Bible is also basically true theologically and 
philosophically. There has come a fresh apprecia- 
tion of the unity of the Bible that has supplemented 
the discriminations of the critical-historical study 
in a helpful and wholesome fashion. These two 
fields of endeavor need to be more fully harmonized 
and go forward together. Scholars within the 
Biblical field are the ones to carry it forward. 

The culminating phase of our work as inter- 
preters is to bring the great writings of the Bible 
into direct relation to the life being lived today. 
Its relevance to the anguish, the fear, the wistful- 
ness, and the lost hopes of this tortured race of men 
today must be made manifest. The Bible has power 
to minister a /ive/y, that is, life-giving message. 
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Here in the two Testaments is the life-giving, t 
empowering story of redemption and salvation. | 

Not only individual men and women lo 
hungrily for some answer to their spiritual ne 
but our whole race, doomed even at the best 
terror and anguish, cries out for some way of esca 
from God’s judgment on its sinfulness. But spir 
ually illiterate, inept in human relations, as ma 
of our generation are, there is still among them 
more real groping for the understanding of the la 
of God today than many an earlier more fortuns 
generation evinced. Tragic though it all is, this 
our opportunity and our challenge. 

As interpreters we must accept this final a 
crucial responsibility, and because the heart has 
reasons which reason cannot know, this is t 
subtlest task of all—so to free ourselves for an 
ward appropriation of the beauty and passions 
the Bible that we can help those who read it tod 
to make its riches their own; so to accept for o1 
selves the redeeming grace of God which the Bil 
mediates that we ourselves can be channels of tl 
redemption. This last is primarily an act of religic 
devotion rather than an act of scholarship. ; 
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: MR. BEVIN’S WARNING 

bi BEVIN’S speech before the General As- 
Bsembly of the United Nations was serious 
yugh. It is evident that informed authority 
nks it possible that what has been attempted in 
irea may be attempted in Germany. The For- 
n Minister’s speech contained a warning not to 
. The apparent strength of the United Nations— 
@ of the most hopeful signs of our times—will 
fe substance to the warning. But more is re- 
ired, in terms of healing, than a simple, negative 
itude. Can the United Nations pass from de- 
ice to constructive offence? 

Every country in Europe, with the exception of 
{tain and one or two neutrals, has been defeated 
war during the past thirty years or more. This 
true, also of most Asiatic countries. There are 
(© ways of looking at this. One of them is illus- 
ited by a letter from Mr. Robert Boothby which 
peared in The Times last week. Because of defeat 
said: 

_ The truth is that the French are no longer 
prepared to fight for France, the Germans for 
Germany, the Italians for Italy, the Belgians 
for Belgium or the Dutch for Holland. They 
will fight for Europe, if and when Europe exists. 
Until Europe exists they have no faith for 
which to fight. 

On this showing people would seem passionately 
(desire something to fight for! This is a note that 
not missing from a great deal of the rearmament 
Jk at the moment. The reverse is true. People 
ssire something passionately to live for. It is be- 
iuse the old crude nationalism failed to provide 
iis that they are now looking for something to put 
| its place.. The peoples of Europe, for instance, 
ave felt weak and insecure because of their divided 
ationalisms. They cannot be sure of a settled life 
‘om one year to another. They feel that the very 
asis of their civilisation is under threat, and this 
iduces a feeling of inertia and fatalism. A riew 
jurope, strong, united, and with a control over 
istory, could give Europeans something to live for. 
‘his is a very different way of looking at the affairs 
f the past thirty years from that which concen- 
rates on “defence”. Defence is needed, but for 
rhat? It is as well to try and answer that question 
s any other under the pressure of events. 
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induce a kind of paralysis. 


the United Nations Opportunity 


A UNITED EUROPE 

It is to the everlasting credit of Europe that it 
rejected unification under Hitler, plus Mussolini. 
In its decent pacifism it nearly succumbed to the 
evil machine created by the German dictator. But 
Europe kept its soul; and because it has a soul it is 
restless and perturbed at the moment. The greater 
part of Europe has refused unification under 
tyranny—the easiest form of unification; it is still 
free, even if in disparate parts. And the meaning 
of freedom can easily be- illustrated by modern 
Italy. Since the war there has been a renaissance 
in Italy. There is life in the country. Voices come 
to the rest of the world from her borders that in- 
vigorate the minds of other Europeans. Under the 
Fascist regime only a megaphone could be heard— 
and that gave out a hollow sound. The variety of 
life in the Italian nation now gives out different 
notes, but they blend in hope for the future. There 
is still variety in Europe. There is still the oppor- 
tunity to transform this variety into a combination 
of free peoples, each giving its genius freely to the 
whole. This is something to live for—and if need 
be, of course, something to die for—but life comes 
first. In preparing to save itself Europe will have 
to avoid the danger of enclosing itself within a 
prison of armaments. 

Tyrannies perhaps are not despised enough. 
Their show of strength, and their irresponsibility, 
The first effort de- 
manded of free men is to overcome that paralysis. 
The might of Russia now hangs like a shadow over 
the world. It is a very real shadow, but no one 
need be deceived by it. In terms of realistic poli-. 
tics—not including dictates of humanity—could 
anything be more inept than Communist policy in 


‘Korea? It was a try-on, calculated, no doubt, to 


the very last detail of Marxist scientific principles, 
which include the decay of “‘capitalist”’ nations and 
the inevitable success of Communist strategy. 
With cold cynicism the organisers of the Stockholm 
peace conference put to the horror of war a nation 
of thirty million people. The Koreans have been 
sacrificed. The rest of the world may be thankful 
that the war has not spread; but what must be the 
feelings of the North Korean peasants, induced to 
go to war, no doubt, by promises, and left exposed 
at the end to all the terror of scientific warfare. 
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The Unworthy Tortoise 


Carl H. Olson 


i ONE of his great poems, Walt Whitman draws 
a scene quite common—the experience of tramp- 
ing through the woods, perhaps at lake shore. And 
from that scene, he elevates his reader to a con- 
templation of life’s infinite variety and worth. 
He writes: 

‘““My tread scares the wood-drake and wood-duck 

on my distant and day-long ramble, 
They rise together, they slowly circle around. 
I believe in those wing’d purposes, 
And acknowledge red, yellow, white, 
within me, 

And consider green and violet and the tufted crown 
intentional, 

And do not call the tortoise unworthy because she is 
not something else.” 

Whoever has observed the creatures of nature, 
either in the fastnesses of the forest or even in the 
artificialities of an urban zoological garden, recog- 
nizes how unthinkably absurd it would be to con- 
demn or to criticize an animal—bird, beast or fish— 
for not being something different from itself. Life is 
made for appreciations and for sympathies, for the 
development of such perception and understanding 
as will see the wonder and the wisdom in the 
multiplicity of parts which go to make up the 
magnificent whole. This is the lesson which nature 
offers. This is the insight which Whitman urges. 
This is the truth which man perceives. 

How then, is it that any can turn from the 
tortoise—without deeming her unworthy—only 
to ridicule, despise, and discriminate against their 
fellow men and women? What black magic is there 
in the affairs of mankind which makes them think 
and speak and act among themselves upon a level 
lower than that on which they stand when they 
accept the goldfish or the thrush? 

There are answers to these questions, and the 
answers lie in our possessions and in our lacks. 
Yet let me say at once that these are not references 
to anything material, for the pattern of man’s in- 
humanity to man follows no such line. The answers 
lie within the individual. They lie in his being 
possessed by a desire to dominate, by a desire to 
wield power, by a sense of guilt and frustration, by 
a feeling of inferiority. They lie in his /ack of a 
true sense of integration and security, in his lack of 
conviction as to his own worth, in his lack of cour- 
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age and strength to stand upon his own feet 
what he is. 

It is to meet the needs imposed by such a e! 
tion that we fellowship in religion. Ours is a religi 
of unfaltering hope and trust for all mankind. I 
not a new faith, although it differs from the sé 
defeating contentions which have been introduc 
to defeat the high appreciations and insights 
the prophets and seers. 

Our faith contains the assurance of the psalm 
who asked: ‘“‘What is man, that thou art mindful 
him? and the son of man, that thou visitest him 
For that psalmist answered: ‘‘For thou has mz 
him a little lower than the angels, and hast crowr 
him with glory and honor!’ Our faith sets tl 
assurance in modern terms. It points out that wk 
the telescope enables man to peer into the v 
reaches of the universe, it is still the man % 
creates the telescope and utilizes its power. 

Our faith contains the wisdom of the sage w 
declared that the work of this earth is perform 
with equal worth, regardless of its nature, by 
who seek to maintain the fabric of the world. It s 
this wisdom in modern terms. It points out tl 
while each craves individual and personal satisf 
tions, none can be perfected in isolation. We live 
a world which demands cooperation and coordi 
tion as the price of survival. 

Our faith contains the challenge of self-discipl 
which the ancients set forth in the proverbs wh 
asserted that the proud look, the lying tongue, 
cruel and wicked action,’ the work of iniquity < 
enmity, were abominable and destructive. It s 
this challenge in modern terms. It bids us ackno 
edge the brotherhood of man by more than 
service, demonstrating by deeds the precepts 
profess. 

From such assurance, such wisdom and si 
challenge, and only from such, may we hope 
attain the integration, the security, the sense 
worthiness, which shall make life meaningful : : 
productive of real satisfaction. For it is only as, 
attribute worthiness to others that we attain it 
ourselves. | 


First, man takes a drink; then, the drink take 
drink; chen: the drink takes the man. 
—JAPANESE Prove 
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iwthur Peacock | 


ith Ida Folsom, Arthur Peacock, minister of our London church, 
ted recently Royaumont for the conference of the World Alliance 
t Friendship Through Religion. Mr. Peacock’s impressions are 


ven in the following article. 


NIVERSALISTS have every reason to be 
happy about their witness of faith in the 

mdern world. Behind the Universalist banner, a 
Jwing army of men and women are marching. 
ley are not all in the Universalist church. Some, 
tybe, do not even know of it. They belong to all 
urches and all faiths. They are the daily growing 
mpany of Christians, Jews, Hindus, Parsees, who 
2 realizing that “behind and above all the world 
ths, there is today, here and now, a transcendent 
eness, a fellowship of the spirit, of which the 
irld, breaking from the swaddling clothes of the 
ititutional theologues is becoming conscious.” 
The quotation comes from a thoughtful article 
Sir John Stewart Wallace in the current Hiddert 
urnal. It presents an excellent exposition of this 
twpoint; the viewpoint which some American 
ends have termed “emergent Universalism.” 
[ thought of this very much lately when with Ida 
Isom, I participated in the conference of the 
orld Alliance of Friendship Through Religion. 
[ts setting was amid the beautiful old thirteenth 
itury abbey of Royaumont, twenty-five miles 
tth of Paris. Amid its peaceful and lovely sur- 
indings, some two dozen men and women of 
ferent faiths and countries sought to declare ways 
d means by which friendship through religion 
ght be promoted. We have been brought to- 
ther by the veteran, Dr. Henry Atkinson. He, it 
8s who piloted the old World Alliance for Friend- 
p Through the Churches. This body closed its 
tk when the World Council of Churches came 
o being. 
Dr. Atkinson’s vision of the religious imperative 
Our time is reflected in his decision to form a new 
orld Alliance on the wider basis. A basis which 
I bring men of all religions into a closer bond of 
lowship. 
§lready, through his work, national centers are 
trating. They are in India, Japan, the United 


ites, France, Italy, Australia and New Zealand. 


‘Great Britain, the World Congress of Faith 
ded by Sir Francis Younghusband takes the 
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initiative. It is in cloge touch with Dr. Atkinson 
and his colleagues. 

At Royaumont, we planned the framework of the 
World Alliance, both nationally and internationally. 
Wisely, I feel, at this stage, there was no attempt to 
create a highly organized piece of machinery. The 
primary task is to create national centers and to 
bring them into contact with the International 
Committee of the World Alliance. * 

No set pattern for working was laid down. The 
decision was that each country should operate a 
program best suited to its needs. The purpose in 
each case being to bring into fellowship men of all 
faiths. : 

For four days, we met in that lovely old Abbey. 
We were men of different lands, belonging to 
different traditions. But all of us had grasped the 
truth that it was possible to be true to our own 
religious tradition and to be sympathetically 
conscious of the insights to be found in others. 
There was recognition, too, that while the primary 
task of religion is to aid man in the problems of his 
individual life, that by itself is not enough. There is 
need to translate ideals into action, need for religion 
to permeate every phase of life and work. 

We talked of UNESCO and how urgent it is to 
bring the impact of religious influences upon its 
deliberations. We talked of the necessity for bring- 
ing the religions closer together that this might be - 
more effectively achieved. We talked of the steps 
that might be taken to spread this wider concept 
among the peoples and governments of the world. 

It would be wrong to suggest that we were all of 
one mind. Inevitably, there were differences, but 
none so big as to create a division within our ranks. 
None so stubborn as to become a barrier to our 
fellowship. 

We witnessed a French Catholic Deputy arguing 
with an Angelican Canon concerning the Moslem 
and Christian concept of God. 


The greatest of faults is to be conscious of none. 
—Ravpx Watpo Emerson 
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A New Day for Liberalism in Japan — 


Carleton M. Fisher 


¢ oi / Napa DAY for religious liberalism in Japan”. 

This was the thought that occurred to me 
over and over again as I journeyed homeward from 
Tokyo during the early days of November! I had 
spent six weeks of daily contact with Japanese 
Universalists, Unitarians, Free Christians and 
other religious liberals, and had thrilled to their 
vision of the work to be done and the courage which 
they were exhibiting in forging ahead despite very 
obvious difficulties. 

Since the war’s end in 1945, Universalist work 
has been limited to the Tokyo area and the rural 
area of Nagano prefecture, some miles inland from 
Tokyo. The Tokyo Universalists have been without 
ministerial leadership during this period and have 
striven to preserve their organization under devoted 
lay leadership. They have rallied to the support of 
the educational program at the Dojin Kindergarten 
and have looked to the expansion of their activities. 
The Tokyo group numbers between thirty and 
forty active men and women; a large percentage of 
this number are ‘“‘graduates”’ of the Blackmer Home 
and meet regularly as an ‘“‘alumnae group”. 

The program at the Dojin Kindergarten is im- 
pressive, with a daily membership of over one 
hundred children and a teaching staff of five trained 
teachers under the leadership of Mrs. Mitsu Ike. 
A PTA organization of one hundred and six mem- 
bers has given vital support to the kindergarten 
program and conducts a regular discussion program 
devoted to child development. 

In the rural area of Nagano, Mr. Shidara has 
been conducting an aggressive program of Universa- 
list extension, having organized new congregations 
in four adjacent communities and established a 
church schoo] in a fifth community (Akaho, Fuku- 
oka, Iijima, Katagiri and Nanakubo). The total 
church school membership approaches one hundred 
fifty, and the total adult membership of the four 
congregations numbers about fifty men and women. 
Since both Mr. and Mrs. Shidara teach in the 
public schools of Akaho, their present efforts are 
limited to evenings and week ends. 

My stay in Japan convinced me that the current 
crusade of orthodox Christianity (“One World for 
Christ”) represents both an audacious and stupid 
attempt on the part of the Western world to super- 
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impose a religious faith upon a people. With som 
ninety-nine per cent of the Japanese people sti 

Buddhist, Shintoist or agnostic, after some seventy) 
five years of concentrated missionary endeavoi 
it should be abundantly clear that any creativ 
religious development in Japan must emerge ot 
of their own culture and tradition and represer 
the growth of their own religious aspirations. I 
such a context, our Universalism can be of inest 
mable worth by presenting to the Japanese peop! 
the best in modern Christianity, as well as an al 
inclusive spirit which, encourages unity mid: 
diversity. 

I arrived in San Francisco on Saturday, Noven 
ber 4. On Sunday morning, November 5, I -ws 
able to report to the Universalist congregation i 
Oakland, and on November 8, reported to membe! 
of all the southern California churches at a joit 
meeting held in the Throop Memorial Church 1 
Pasadena. 

At a meeting of the Department of Secvi 
Projects on November 17, the full report on wor 
in Japan was presented and discussed, and begit 
nings made toward the formation of plans for futut 
work. Recommendations are under consideratic¢ 
for the renewal of Universalist work on the site « 
the former Blackmer Home, for strengthening tl 
present work at the Dojin Kindergarten and in tl 
Nagano area, and for joint action with the America 
Unitarian Association in the support of the over-a 
liberal religious movement in Tokyo. 

“The forthcoming issue of One Humanity wi 
contain a comprehensive report on Universalis 
in Fapan. It will be a call to all American Un 
versalists to join hands with Japanese Universalis 
in the task of extending Universalism in the F; 
East! 
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LUMB LINE 


“Behold, I will set’a plumbline in the midst of my people, 
Israel.” 

HEN a conflict arises, there are at least three 

ways of handling it. One is to ignore it, develop 
a kind of false innocence. The difficulty with this is 
that a stone wall is as hard when we beat our head 
against it whether our eyes are open or shut. A 
second way is for each side to strengthen its own 
position, dig in their heels and fight it out. The 
unfortunate part of this is that it intensifies the 
conflict, with each side more firmly entrenched in 
its own stand. And if victory results, it may be the 
victory of black or white whereas gray is the 
truth. A third way out of conflict is to outgrow it. 

A man named George Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel 
had something to say about that. When thesis is 
opposed by antithesis, the only effective solution 
lies in assuming a third position, synthesis, in which 
both may be contained peaceably. If, having 
achieved synthesis, we. then look back at the two 
previous conflicting positions, it becomes apparent 
that both were partial truths, and precipitating war 
on that level would have been futile, resulting, at 
best, in victory for a petrified half truth. 

This method has many possible applications in 
this warring world of ours. Try it, for example, on 
the conflicts that arise between opposing factions 
in a religious denomination. The first method, of 
ignoring the conflict, is ruled out since religious folk 
are too sincere in their own beliefs to be insensitive 
to opposition. The second method, of fighting to a 
finish, is embarrassingly in contradiction with their 
ideals of tolerance and mutual confidence, espec- 
ially if they are of the liberal persuasion. It may 
be that their appropriate and only effective course 
would be for each to recognize the opposition view 
as a necessary moderation of its own, and to move 
with the opposition to an advanced position in 
which both contribute to a larger truth. 

The way that Hegel points is not an easy course, 
requiring as it does a respectful tolerance for ideas 
diametrically opposed to those most close to our 
hearts. It makes necessary a deep searching of 
beliefs that we had established long ago to our 
satisfaction, and, in the end, requires a willingness 
to move away from those beliefs. There are many 
difficulties and disadvantages to such a course. 
It may be that its only advantage is that it, and it 
alone, works. 

—CrirTeRIus 
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THIS IS THE TRUE JOY OF LIFE 
William Wallace Rose 


This is the true joy of life; the being used for 

a purpose recognized by yourself as a mighty 

one; the being thoroughly worn out before you 

are thrown on the scrap heap; the being a force 
of Nature instead of a feverish, selfish little 
clod of ailments and grievances, complaining 
that the world will not devote itself to making 
you happy!—George Bernard Shaw. 

As the morrow’s morning dawns, four will rise t 
meet it, each according to a distinct behavior pat 
tern. The first will run away from life to escape 1 
disciplines and compulsions. 

This he will not find difficult, for the means ¢ 
escape seem to multiply as the demands increase 
Thus through absorption in games and sports, i 
amusements, even in business; or by the aid @ 
drink, drugs, and other indulgences of appetite 
this one will evade his responsibilities. Particularl 
the responsibility of being a real person. 

The second will run along with life, moving wit 
the crowd, accepting the current style or stupidit 
voicing the prevailing claptrap. He will drift lik 
a log in a stream, 

A third will run counter to life. Here is th 
“bolshevik,” the congenital dissenter, forever ou 
of step. Here sometimes is the crank, the “nut. 
Human gadflies have a certain value for society 
even as fleas have for a dog. Especially if the gadff 
possesses genius as well. But in the ordinary dissi 
dent, the same energy put to constructive purpos 
would produce more good. 

The fourth will run to meet life ae 
with a purpose and a plan to shape it nearer t 
heart’s desire. Like Browning’s Fra Lippo Lippi 
it makes him mad “to see what men shall do, an 
we in our graves. The world’s no blot or blank fo 
me, it means intensely, and it means good, and § 
find its meaning is my meat and drink!” 

That’s the spirit of this fourth who goes out i 
meet life. He knows that life is all he has, a 
anybody has—a given time on earth. He kno 
he cannot tell what is going to happen TO hi : 
next, in this strange medley of days. But he c 
say what is going to happen IN him—how he take 
it and what he does with it. And he knows the 
THAT is the only thing, in the long run, whi 
counts. 

These four, then, multiplied by millions us 
millions, make the world we live in. But only or 
of the multiplied four ever makes the world over 
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OUR BASIS FOR FELLOWSHIP DEEPER 
THAN DOGMA 
1 the Editor: 
Can the true liberal think that his creed, belief, or 
‘mulation contains doctrines which must be held by 
hers? Can he be interested in attacking dogmas, or 
ast he find a deeper basis than his differences of opinion 
which to build wider fellowship? We have often seen 
at holders of divisive dogmas frequently 4CT on bases 
fellowship more inclusive than the doctrines logically 
rimit. urch federations, Councils of Jews, Pro- 
stants and Catholics, and cooperation in civic ac- 
rities are examples. 

Recently I received an unacceptable invitation from a 
eral religious leader with whom I rejoice to cooperate 
fenever I can. The invitation was to participate in a 
tum condemning the recent proclamation of a dogma 
+ the pope. My answet was: 

“I am sure that my attitude toward dogmas and the 
hical values of religion is exactly the same as yours. 
at my chosen emphasis in the attempt to extend the 
| Re of harmonious human relationships is such 
lat I have nothing to contribute to your discussion. 
“For me the best way to contribute to human fellow- 
ip is to endeavor to lead the holders of dogmas to a 
illingness to look upon other believers and persons of 
jodwill with a desire to cooperate for peaceful purposes. 
“So I am no longer attacking any dogma, or paying 
ly attention ot any of them. The vast majority of 
tizens of this world are so unsemantically conditioned 
iat they will hold dogmas. I see no hope in our time to 
ake much progress in reducing the number of dogmas 
* the number of persons influenced by them. I do see 
me hope of increasing the numbers who will hold their 
wn dogmas and still work for peace and harmony with 
ersons who hold other dogmas.” 
os Angeles, Calif. 


SHELDON SHEPARD 


QUESTIONS WISDOM OF LAYMEN’S 
PULPIT RESOLUTION 


9 the Editor: 

Enclosed is a copy of a letter which I wrote to a friend 
ho sent me a copy of the resolution anent the ministers 
‘eaching passed by our laymen at their Washington 
onference. 

“Thank you for your note of October 23rd advising me 
‘the resolution taken by the Universalist Laymen in 
cent session at Washington D. C. and recommending 
lat the ministers “emphasize the moral and religious 
ipects” in any sermons dealing with social, economic, 
slitical or world affairs. 

“Certainly that approach meets with my hearty per- 
inal approval as indeed I think it would with any 
niversalist Minister. If there be any grounds for our 
aymen passing such a resolution, it may arise from the 
ct that many laymen are so partisan concerning these 
troversial issues as not to realize that the minister 
only handling them from the ‘moral and religious 
- 
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aspects.” Hence, some ministers may be unjustly ac- 
cused by our Laymen of grinding political axes. Accord- 
ingly, while in this héarty agreement with the position 
) the Laymen, I am inclined to question the wisdom of 
their passing such a resolution. It only serves as a handi- 
cap to the supersensitive minister and to that extent it is 
harmful to ‘a free and open pulpit.’” 

I am sending a copy of this ieee to Dr. Emerson H. 
Lalone, in the event that the Leader should be at all 
interested in these views. 


Wausau, Wisconsin BrainarD F. GipBons 


WE DON’T DESERVE IT, BUT WE LIKE IT 
To the Editor: 


In one of those feverish fits of cleaning up that we 
women sometimes have, I destroyed a Tatees of old 
Leaders, so that when the idea struck me that it would be 
interesting and profitable to browse through your edit- 
orials, I had only eight browsings available. 

Just back from this stimulating field trip, I wish to 
thank you for your editorials in general, for you con- 
sistently see straight and tell the truth with kindness, 
and for the following in particular: Rochester, Promise 
and Danger; ‘““Ye Must Be Born Again”; Government 
by Investigating Committees; Religion at Mid-Century; 
To an Aristocratic Lady; In the Hearts of Christlike 
Men. 


Battleboro, N. C. Evia Battie 


WE ALL HAVE RESPONSIBILITY 
To the Editor: 


Crises are not new to the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, but this year we are faced with a 
dual dilemma. On the one hand, the nation now has 
the largest number of polio patients in history, and on 
the other, the public is not fully conscious of the serious- 
ness of the financial situation thus created. 

That is why we most urgently seek the help of the 
nation’s magazines this year in conveying to the public 
the urgency of the 1951 March of Dimes canipaign 
January 15-31. 

There is reason for the public’s lack of awareness of 
the real polio situation. The nation experienced its 
worst polio epidemic in 1949. Therefore any incidence 
less than 1949’s appeared to be “light”. Added to this, 
1950 started out to be a relatively “light” polio year but 
is finishing as the second worst ever recorded. 

The situation is even more serious than that. Last 
September 5, Howard Blakeslee of the Associz:ted Press 
wrote, “This year America has an all-time record polio 
hangover. The hangover is about thirty thousand cases 
still under medical care from last year and before that.” - 

We speak of cases and figures, but what of the human 
equation? Turnley Walker, in his August Book of the 
Month Club selection, Rise Up and Walk, describes a 
hoo visit by his wife after he had been stricken 
with polio: 

“.. . Your wife appears carrying a miracle in the 
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shape of a brisk white business envelope. She reads it to 
you, and gratefulness at what it says makes you weep 
together . . . The letter-says that the National Founda- 
tion will stand behind you . . . It lets you know that 
you are not bo&t forever, but only out of circulation for 
awe e: Laet: af 

This is the example the National Foundation has set 
itself—this is what it must do for present and future 
patients. We need your help to do it. Enclosed is a 
folder, Polio Strikes Again, together with a proof sheet 
of free material available as mats, electros or glossy 
prints for use in connection with the 1951 March of 
Dimes campaign this January. Other editorial material 
adapted to your needs also may be had. 

Thousands of children, and adults like Turnley Walker, 
look to the National Foundation for help when polio 
strikes. May the National Foundation look to you for 
support in fulfilling this obligation? 

Dorotuy Ducas 
New York City Public Relations Director 
ON UNIVERSALISM AND 
THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


To the Editor, 

I have read your Universalism and the Universalist 
Church. J think it is excellent; it could not be better. 
I wish it could be printed in a small pamphlet for circula- 
tion among our own people? Is that possible? I have a 
good deal of leisure, and if I can do anything toward such 
a prospect let me know. 


Blanchester, Ohio (Rev.) R. S. KELLERMAN 


Editor note:—The Literature Commission of The Universalist 
Church of America is bringing out an edition of this essay in pamphlet 
form. Contributions toward the expense of the project will be most 
gladly received.—E. H. L. 


WE ALL NEED MORE LIGHT 


To the Editor: 

“.. . . Congratulations on an excellent Christmas 
number. May I suggest that you might, with profit, 
expand the article relating to the Internal Security Act. 
I think there is need for “light” on the part of about 
ninety-nine percent of the people.” 

Lakeland, Florida C. GiapstTone BELL 


SKIDDING CARS 
John E. Wood 


"TOpaY it is snowing. The Square is a tangle of cars. 

Some drivers are swearing and blaming the other 
fellow. Some are resigned and letting others push them 
out. Some are impatiently blowing their horns, racing 
their engines, slashing at the snow with the mad whirring 
of their tires. 

There is an element of rare comedy in the scene. Man 
and his machines are acting as if these little snow flakes 
were deliberately impertinent. The engine of a large 
truck shudders in its anger as its great wheels churn 
futilely held by these malicious little flakes. 

There is long wisdom in the scene, too. Some folks 
continue to make their lives into high speed affairs. They 
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go racing down the avenues of life with little care ant 
less consideration. They think they have everythi 
under control. They become callous. Heedless of other 
and of the finer things of life. Then these fine thing 
come sifting down. There is an accumulation of them 
There is a long sliding skid. They can no longer contre 
life—not the way they have been driving. Maybe they 
crash and are hurt and hurt others. Maybe they a 
saved by the ditch. 
It is time to marvel, to stand in awe and wonder 


engines massed against snow flakes are brought to a grind 
ing halt. 

A person can fall on little things and make a jagge 
wreck of life. 

Little things can make life beautiful. They can cloth 
the drab in liveliness, round off the harsh corners ane 
make the hardness as if it were fluffed with cotton. 


REMEMBER THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISH- 
ING HOUSE IN YOUR WILL and perpetuate 
your support of this vital servant of Universalism. 

A bequest in your will to the Universalist Publish- 
ing House becomes a lasting, living memorial to you 
and your dear ones as you direct. 

“I give and bequeath to the Universalist Publishing 
House, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massa- 
chusetts, the sum of $............ 4 ' 


Write to George Jigarjian, Treasurer, for any fur- 
ther information you desire. ; 


A 


Please enter my subscription to The Christian 
Leader as below: 


One year’s subscription 


$3.00 
$5.50 


Two years’ subscription 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
108 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. : 


A Fournal of the Universalist Fellowship | 
Enclosed find Check or Money Order. 
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HE AMERICAN (IMPACT 
ON RUSSIA 

By Max M. Laserson 

The Macmillan Company, New 

York, 1950 
__ Price $5.00 
Here is a book which some people 
ay find interesting. Some may 
nd it instructive. If it has any 
opular appeal, it will be by virtue 
fits title. .. . What is wrong with 
apitalizing on the mobilization of 
zeling behind a hate Russia cam- 
ign, thus to sell books? Max 
aserson writes a four hundred 
wenty-six page text on a flimsy 
heme, The American Impact on 
Russia, 1784-1917. The minor 
lurries of interest among small 
ircles in Russia concerning things 
\merican is hardly worth recording. 
seven Americans are mentioned as 
iaving had a noticeable influence on 
that country. Only four of those 
raveled to Russia. 

It is of interest to Universalists, 
ncidentally, that Laserson quotes 
Andrew White on a conversation 
the latter had with Leo Tolstoy. 
“Tolstoy made glowing reference to 
i sympathizer of his as the foremost 
figure in American literature. White 
somments: “That greatest of Ameri- 
tan writers was Adin Ballou! Evi- 
dently, some of the philanthropic 
writings of that excellent Massa- 
chusetts country clergyman and 
religious communist had pleased 
him, and hence came the answer’.” 
There is a massive amount of his- 
torical material in this book. For 
the purpose of learning about Russia 
and her relations with Europe and 
America this is a good book. 
—Tueopore A. WEBB 


ONE FOOT IN AMERICA 

i Yuri Suhl 
i acmillan Company 

Price $2.75 

Although Mr. Suhl writes, “All 

the characters in this book, except 
the two plucked chickens, are pure y 
fictitious,” his people live so real- 
istically their sorrows and hard- 
ships, their religion, work and love, 
that it is hard to believe they are 
make-beli 


ieve. 
ue 


One Foot in America is the story 


of Sol Kenner and his father, who 
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came to New York from Pedayetz, 
Galicia, in the prosperous years 


of Calvin Coolidge — and Bennie 


Leonard. Like all immigrants, they 
expected to find gold in the streets 
of America. That Sol was dis- 
illusioned we learn from his daily 
duties in Mr. Resnik’s store. Begin- 
ning work at five in the morning— 
delivering groceries and plucking 
chickens-—he finished just in time 
to dash off to night school. All this 
for $8.00 a week! 

Sol’s reminiscing of motherless, 
cruel and starving days in Pedayetz, 
discovering the ways of America and 
his New York relatives, finding 
delicious white rolls in abundance, 
learning to ride a bicycle, his pfize- 
fighting ambitions, getting an edu- 
cation, finding out about girls— 
those who chewed gum and those 
who did not—selecting a kind and 
helpful second wife for his quiet, 
Talmud-reading father, in whose 
name he dedicates his book, and 
becoming engaged—all make for 
delightfully human and humorous 
reading. 

“Before 1942 Yuri Suhl was a 
free-lance writer and lecturer. In 
1942 he was inducted into the 
Army’s Morale Department where 
he had a pamphlet published on the 
subject of morale and wrote and 
had produced a number of radio 
skits. In addition he had a variety 
of other experiences in the Army 
such as teaching foreign languages 
to troops going overseas . . . editing 
daily news bulletins for soldiers . . ’ 
and so forth. 

Since his discharge, Mr. Suhl has 
continued writing. He is the author 
of three volumes of verse in Yiddish: 
The Light on My Street, Toward the 
Day, and Yisroel Partisan. 


M. Leona Haskins 


RENDER TO GOD 
By J. Spencer Kennard, Jr. 
Oxford University Press, 1950 
Price $3.00 
This is a very interesting thesis 
developed from the statement of 
Jesus to the men who tried to trap 
him with their budget of fresh dilem- 
mas each day in the Temple. On 
this occasion they asked Jesus if it 
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was lawful for Jews to pay tribute 
to Caesar. Jesus said, “Bring me a 
denarius.” When it was brought to 
him, he asked, ““Whose is this image 
and superscription?” They said, 
“Caesar’s.” Jesus said, “Render to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, 
and to God the things that are 
God’s.” And they marveled at him. 

Out of his research, Dr. Kennard 
shows that this statement was not 
an evasion. It was a scorching 
attack upon those who paid tribute 
to Rome. For the denarius was not 
in general circulation among the 
citizenry; it was probably minted in 
Lugdunum (Lyons) and used to pay 
the Roman. soldiers. The common 
currency was based upon the Athen- 
ian standard, the drachma, and the 
common coin was the tetradrachma 
Any man who possessed: a denarius 
had it because he wanted it for a 
special reason; he was loyal to 
ont 

So, when Jesus was given a 
denarius, the very fact that his 
questioners could supply one showed 
their political bias. The denarius 
bore the image of Caesar and de- 
picted him as divine, a god to be 
worshipped. We can imagine how 
repugnant such an image and super- 
scription would be to the traditional 
Jew! We can imagine how Jesus 
must have described this coin to his 
listeners. To them, his final state- 
ment was meaningful. No Jew 
could conscientiously pay tribute to 
the god-emperor. All tribute, all 
taxes, belonged to God. Such was 
the historic idea of the Jews. Until 
the reign of Solomon, the kings had 
not received revenue from the people 
but lived upon their own incomes. 
Even a census caused wrath, as in 
the time of David. 

Dr. Kennard further states that, 
some days prior to this scene, Jesus 
had come to the belief that he was 
Messiah; thus he should be the one 
to receive the taxes. This was not 
known to his questioners, else they 
never would have asked the ques- 
tion. Jesus was not. known as 
Messiah to the rulers until Judas 
informed them, and it was this 
information which was really the 
weapon used by the enemies of 
Jesus to bring about his death. 

BI 
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Such is the thesis. There are 
illustrations of coins in circulation 
at that time and much information 
about their minting. 

:*, —Denatp B. F. Hoyr 


EIGHTY PLUS 
By Lydia Mantle Fox 
The Christopher Publishing 
Company 
Price $3.50 

Lydia Mantle Fox was the first 
public stenographer in Washington, 
D. C. When hey work expanded, 
she organized and directed the Fox 
Shop. Here, over a long period of 
years, she came to know Presidents, 
Cabinet officials, Senators, Con- 
gressmen, Diplomats and assorted 
people. Somehow, she found time 
to travel rather extensively and 
spent several years in the Philippine 
Islands. She still lives in our 
National Capitol and, though past 
eighty and somewhat infirm, makes 
good use of her time. 

Her book is a friendly chronicle 
of the people she has known in con- 
nection with her work, her impres- 
sions of other countries plus a bit of 
history of the Mantle-Fox clans. 
Having been reared in northern 
New York, I found some of her 
references particularly interesting. 
But the book has one glaring weak- 
ness: it tells too little about too 
many people. The impressions are 
too fleeting. 

Lydia Mantle Fox evidently has 
a unique capacity for friendship. 
And in a very real sense, she reveals 
the qualities of a pioneer. As such, 
she is more interesting than the 
great and the near-great about 
whom she writes. 

—E .tswortu C, Reamon. 


WE TAKE THE CAMPS TO 
UPPER NEW YORK STATE 

In a recent meeting of the Clara 
Barton Birthplace Committee, your 
chairman and members talked of 
the importance of and desire to 
give first-hand reports of the Clara 
Barton Birthplace and Camps pro- 
ject to members of our women’s 
groups in areas so far from North 
Oxford and Charlton that visits 
to the camps are next to impossible. 

The trip to New York State was 
the first of a number which we hope 
to make. It was an excellent one 
from our point of view and we hope 
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the nearly three hundred women 
and men whom we had the pleasure 
to meet during our four days’ trip 
feel as happy about the visit as 
do we. 

We started from Boston en route 


to Fort Plain following a schedule’ 


well-planned by Mrs. Lyman Achen- 
bach, state chairman of the Birth- 
place and Camps, and Mrs. Edwin 
K. Haas, president of the New 
York AUW. The first meeting on 
December 5 was at Fort Plain and a 
supper meeting to which members 
of AUW groups from Little Falls, 
Dolgeville and Herkimer attended. 
Utica, Salisbury Center and Schuy- 
ler Lake had been invited, but 
driving was hazardous and so these 
churches were not represented. We 
had a most interesting meeting, 
telling the story of the camps and 
showing the Kodachrome pictures. 
The really nspiring part of this (and 
of all subsequent meetings) was the 
fact that so many, many questions 
were asked at the conclusion of the 
talk. We counted about fifty women 
and several men breaking bread 
together at this meeting. It was 
good te have a visit with the Rev. 
and Mrs. Achenbach and to be 
entertained in their home. 

Our schedule called for an early 
rising so the alarm clock was set for 
5:30 A. M. Soon we. were on our 
way to catch a 6:25 train to Syra- 
cuse, which happened to be fifty 
minutes late! In Syracuse we en- 
joyed the hospitality of Mrs. Gustav 
Jansson and Mrs. Ellsworth Reamon. 
The luncheon meeting at the church 
was followed by the Ingathering 
Service and the story and pictures 
of the camps. About thirty-five 
women of the Syracuse Friendship 
Circle, guests from Central Square, 
and one lady from Skaneateles 
listened to the illustrated story of 
the Birthplace and camps: for dia- 
betic boys and girls. The women of 
the Syracuse Church are about to 
take a big step forward in reorganiz- 
ing all women’s groups into one 
AUW. Congratulations to Syracuse. 

From Syracuse next morning, we 
took a bus to Canandaigua. It was 
interesting to pass through the 
small towns, most of them gaily 
decorated for the Christmas Holi- 
days. As we drove by Seneca 
Lake, the spray from the lake 


_ covered the windshield of the bus 


The minister’s car and the,min 
ster, the Rev. Robert Dick, met u 
in Canadaigua and together, we 
drove to Bristol for a supper mee 
ing of both men and women of th 
parish, to be followed by the Ae 
gram and a business meeting of thi 
AUW. Helen Hersey Dick greete 
us at the parsonage and in h 
arms she held seven weeks’ ol 
Peter Dick, a lovely baby boy, an 
young Nathan, aged five stoo 
beside her. We marvel at the ve 
satility of ministers’ wives. With 
small baby and a household to care 
for, Mrs. Dick prepared meat loa 
and potatoes for the supper, made 
and filled nut cups for the forty 
guests who were expected, and she 
also led the Ingathering Service 
What a gorgeous country that is 
high in the hills, but how the winc 
blew and the rain fell in that neck 
of the woods! Often we wonderec 
if the little church could stand undet 
such a furious lashing of wind anc 
rain. Despite the weather, abou 
thirty were present. We held the 
meeting in the newly decoratec 
auditorium of the church. After 
the meeting, we sat around a whik 
in the cozy living room of the par 
sonage and had a good visit with 
the Dicks. i 


Our schedule for Friday was : 
full one and at about 9:30, wi 
started for Rochester and the hom 
of the president of the New Yorl 
State, Auw, Mrs. Haas. She, witl 
two other Rochester ladies, drovi 
us to MiddJeport for an afternoot 
meeting and tea. Middleport has : 
very fine church and we had there : 
small but interested group to listey 
to the report of our camps. Thi 
Rev. and Mrs. Gale L. Bascon 
greeted us most cordially as did al 
members of the women’s group. 

From Middleport we drove t 
Albion to attend another suppe 
meeting, this one cooked and serve 
by members of the Men’s Club an 
it was excellent. We stopped at thi 
parsonage to say hello to the Rev 
and Mrs. Donald W_ Lawson an 
then had time for a visit with Mrs 
Tanner, president of the AUW. I 
was a wonderful meeting and a mos 
responsive group of one hundred an: 
twenty-five men and women. Lat 
in the ‘evening, we took the bus t 
Rochester and boarded the slee 
Boston bound. =Ag Ey 
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RIETTA B. WILKINS 


[he Association of Universalist 
jmen, the Clara Barton Birth- 
ce Committee, and all Universal- 
‘everywhere have lost one of the 
at pioneer spirits of our time and 
ders of our Faith with the passing 
the higher life of Mrs. S. Herbert 
Ikins of Salem, Massachusetts, 
November 19, 1950. 
Mrs. Wilkins had a natural gift 
leadership and a quality of 
aracter which made perfection 
t goal. Yet she was tolerant in 
t judgment when that for which 
2 worked fell short of the perfec- 
in she sought. 
Under her leadership as President 
The Women’s National Mission- 
y Association (now the Association 
Universalist Women) from 1917 
1921, the work in Japan at 
ackmer Home made great strides. 
was in the home of Mrs. Wilkins 
Salem that Tei Yasumura Onishi, 
other of Aiko, lived while receiv- 
g her education in America. The 
ogram of assistance to rural 
urches in North Carolina was 
creased and new points of service 
yened in the state. During her 
rm of office she heard of a dire 
sed for help to mountain folk in 
orth Carolina and set forth, alone, 
find where the need was greatest, 
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taking the only means of transporta- 
tion for miles (the caboose of a 
freight car) to reach that spot in 
Pigeon River Valley where later 
preaching services at Inman’s 
Chapel were established and a pro- 
gram of social action carried on by 
the National Missionary Associa- 
tion to the mountain folk of that 
area. 

It was while she was president 
that her search for a suitable place 
for a humanitarian service program 
for the young women of the church, 
led her to the birthplace of Clara 
Barton, founder of the American 
Red Cross. It took courage and a 
long range vision and much per- 
suasion to convince her colleagues 
that this was a desirable purchase, 
and there were days ahead when a 
much less valiant spirit might have 
wavered and followed the majority 
opinion that the birthplace should 
be abandoned at least temporarily. 
But she, with a small group of 
women, most of them members of 
the first Clara Barton Birthplace 
Memorial Committee, fought the 
good fight and with personal con- 
tributions of both time and money, 
kept the place open. And so it 
weathered the storm, and soon the 
wisdom of all this was apparent 
when the great opportunity came to 
offer to Dr. (FR the facilities of 
our Fresh Air Camp for Under- 
privileged Girls for a camp for 
diabetic girls. 

Mrs. Wilkins worked unceasingly 
to raise an endowment Fund for 
the Clara, Barton Birthplace with 
a goal of fifty thousand dollars. 
Time was when this, too, looked 
liked an impossibility, yet today the 
Clara Barton Birthplace Endow- 
ment Fund stands at $53,842.21. 
In 1919, to commemorate the Fif- 
tieth Anniversary of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association, 


it was voted to raise a fund of 


one hundred thousand dollars to be 
known as the Jubilee Fund, the 
income of which was to be used for 
Home Missions. Mrs. Wilkins was 
elected chairman of this project 
and a little more than ninty-five 
thousand dollars was raised. Thus 
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she lived to see many of her dreams 
become realities. 

Hers was a lifetime of good works 
motivated by a great faith in the 
Universalist Church. What more 
lofty monument could be erected 
to the memory of Marietta B. 
Wilkins. 
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GIFTS FOR THE CLARA 
BARTON BIRTHPLACE SALES 
TABLE 

At this season when gifts and 
giving are foremost in our thoughts, 
it is an opportune time to plan our 
contributions to the Clara Barton 
gift table. The recent reports from 
our custodian, Mrs. Marshall, show 
an average intake of fifty dollars a 
month from franey work, in addi- 
tion to commemorative stamps, 
plates and other items. 

The Guest Book indicates that 
visitors come during the winter 
months, and as a usual thing, each 
guest wants to buy something from 
the gift room. 

The Committee will be delighted 
to receive contributions at any 
time in order that we may offer 
attractive articles the year round. 
We still have a generous supply of 
pot holders, but can use bags, 
aprons, luncheon sets, handker- 
ies knitted baby clothes, and 
small inexpensive articles for the 
campers to buy next summer for 
themselves and for their parents. 

Let’s all support this project 
generously. 
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CURBSTONE SERMON 


Jesus was a humble man 
Who taught love not hate 
Spiritual goals not material 


Who valued deeds not creeds 
Righteousness not ritual 
Churches need Christianity 
DON’T THEY? 


Brainard F. Gibbons 
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PLEDGE TO CHILDREN 

To you, our children, who hold 
within you our most cherished 
hopes, we the members of the Mid- 
century White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, relying on 
your full response, make this pledge: 

From your earliest infancy we 
give you our love, so that you may 
grow with trust in yourself and in 
others. 

We will recognize your worth as 
a person and we will help you to 
strengthen your sense of belonging. 

We will respect your right to be 
yourself and at the same time help 
you to understand the rights of 
others, so that you may experience 
cooperative living. 

We will help you to develop initi- 
ative and imagination, so that you 
may have the opportunity freely tc 
create. 

We will encourage your curiosity 
and your pride in workmanship, so 
that you may have the satisfaction 
that comes from achievement. 

We will provide the conditions 
for wholesome play that will add to 
your learning, to your social expe- 
rience, and to your happiness. 

We will illustrate by precept and 
example the value of integrity and 
the importance of moral courage. 

We will encourage you always to 
seek the truth. 

We will open the way for you to 
enjoy the arts and to use them for 
deepening your understanding of 
life. 

We will work to rid ourselves of 
prejudice and discrimination, so 
that together we may achieve a 
truly democratic society. 

We will work to lift the standard 
of living and to improve our eco- 
nomic practices, so that you may 
have the material basis io a full 
life. 

We will provide you with reward- 
ing educational opportunities, so 
that you may develop your talents 
and contribute to a better world. 

We will protect you against ex- 

loitation and undue hazards and 
help you grow in health and 
strength. 
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We will work to conserve and im- 
prove family life and, as needed, to 
provide foster care according to 
your inherent rights. 

We will intensify our search for 
new knowledge in order to guide 
you more effectively as you develop 
your potentialities. 

As you grow from child to youth 
to adult, establishing a family life 
of your own and accepting larger 
social responsibilities, we will work 
with you to improve conditions for 
all children and youth. 

Aware that these promises to you 
cannot be fully met in a world at 
war, we ask you to join us in a firm 
dedication to the building of a 
world society based on freedom, 
justice and mutual respect. 

So may you grow in joy, in faith 
in God and in man, and in those 
qualities of vision and of the spirit 
that will sustain us all and give us 
new hope for the future. 


“TODAY’S PROMISE, 
TOMORROW’S ACTION” 

A unique gathering of more than 
five thousand workers from many 
different professions was held in our 
nation’s capital from December 
3-7, to consider the problems of 
children and youth in today’s world. 
The Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth took 
as its purpose, “. . . . To consider 
how we can develop in children the 
mental, emotional and spiritual 
qualities essential to individual hap- 
piness and to responsible citizen- 
ship, and what physical, economic 
and social conditions as deemed 
necessary to this development.” 

Called by the President of the 
United States, the meeting was the 
fifth ten-year White House Confer- 
ence to convene for the express pur- 
pose of studying the needs of chil- 
dren and youth and to make recom- 
mendations to initiate action on be- 
half of ycuth in many areas of life. 
The world-shaping events taking 
place around us at the time served 
as added impetus to the task set 
before us. 

This year, for the first time, the 
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spiritual needs of boys and gi 
were considered as part of 
“total child”. It was also the 
time that youth itself was rep 
sented at the conference to share 
the sessions. 

The Pledge to Children in a ve 
real way sums up the sense of 
Midcentury White House Conk 
ence on Children and Youth. _ 

Jean S. F 


U.Y.F. NATIONAL BOARD ~ 
MEETS IN LYNN, 
MASSACHUSETTS | 

November 17-19 found membe 
of the UYF board in session | 
Lynn, Massachusetts. Welcome 
as new members were: Andrea Cat 
North Adams, Massachusetts; Ric 
ard Drinon, Lynn, Massachuset 
and Rozelle Royall, Clinton, Nor 
Carolina. Other officers include 
Charles Collier, North Olmste 
Ohio; Anne Hersey, New York Cit 
Charles Harding, Arlington, Mass 
chusetts; Richard Woodman, Bidd 
ford, Maine; Phyllis Beebe, Ke 
more, N. Y., David Cudhe 
Nashua, N. H., and Joan Pricha: 
(representing the American Unita 
ian Youth) of Nashua, N. H. 

Guests at various sessions wet 
the Rev. Phillip Giles, the Re 
Horton Colbert, Mrs. Jean Fr 
Headquarters Staff, and Dr. Willia 
Wallace Rose of the host church. 

Miss Harrison attended part 
the sessions and was the gue 
preacher at the morning chur 
service, when the UYF Board we 
presented to the church with Roze: 
Royall reading the UYF purpos 
to the congregation. 

The entire group were guests” 
Dr. and Mrs. William Wallace Re 
for dinner and an afternoon sessii 
of final UYF matters of business. 


UYF BOARD MEMBERS 
ATTEND MID-CENTURY 
WHITE HOUSE CONFERENC 
Charles Collier, president; An 
Hersey, vice-president; and Richa 
Drinon, trustee, attended the Mi 
Century White House Conferen 
for Children and Youth in Was 
ington, D. C., December 3-7. | 
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[VERSALIST-UNITARIAN 
MMITTEE ON CHURCH 
[ON MEETS 

he Universalist-Unitarian Per- 
tent Committee on Church 
on held an organization meet- 
Wednesday and Thursday, 
ember 6 and 7. The Wednesday 
ion was held at Universalist 
dquarters and the Thursday 
session Unitarian headquarters. 
Mficers elected are Dr. Tracy M. 
Iman, Detroit, Michigan, chair- 
1; William Roger Greeley, 
iton, Massachusetts, first vice- 
irman; Dr. Carl H. Olson, Min- 
polis, Minnesota, second vice- 
irman; the Rev. Edna P. Bruner, 
aton, N. Y., clerk. 

)ther members of the committee 
C. Leon meg ie Seattle, Wash- 
ton; George N. Marshall, Ply- 
uth, Massachusetts; Leslie T. 
inington, Chicago, Illinois; Helen 
Robertson, Providence; William 
‘Lewis, Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
re; Albert Ziegler, Somerville, 
issachusetts; Clinton Lee Scott, 
iltham, Massachusetts; Paul E. 
rschel, Jr., Peoria, Illinois; Ells- 
rth C. Reamon, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
rence Hewitt, Portsmouth, New 
mpshire. 


UDENT MINISTER 
JES TO CANADA 
Seorge W. Marshfield, since 1947 
fister to Universalist and Uni- 
ian Students at the University of 
fnnesota, has been called as minis- 
of the Unitarian Church of 
tawa, Canada. Mr. Marshfield 
ved as adviser to the Universa- 
“Unitarian University Student 
sociation (Tri-U), which was or- 
aized in 1947 by the Universalist 
invention of Minnesota and the 
innesota, Unitarian Conference. 


ROVE GOES TO MAINE 

The Rev. Herman Grove has 
cepted a call to the Hiram-Den- 
ark-Brownfield Larger Parish in 
faine as of December 1. The Rev. 
id Mrs. Herman Grove will leave 
€ Salisbury-Dolgeville Parish in. 
ew York and move to East 
iram, Maine, about December 1. 
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NINETIETH BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATION FOR THE REV. 
ELEANOR B. FORBES 

At the Universalist Manse at 
West Paris on Saturday, November 
11, an Open House was held to 
honor Miss Eleanor B. Forbes on 
her ninetieth birthday. The affair 
was sponsored by the Eleanor B. 
Forbes Class, assisted by the Rev. 
and Mrs. Earle W. Dolphin. Ex- 
actly one hundred friends, including 
out-of-town guests from Gray, Cas- 
co, Intervale, Norway, South Paris, * 


’ Paris Hill, Rumford, and Milton, 


came to wish Miss Forbes well. She 
received innumerable gifts and cards 
and there were many who remem- 
bered her with flowers. There were 
also several telephone and telegraph 
ee aay messages. Altogether 
it was a most happy occasion. 

Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes, though 
retired still maintains an active in- 
terest in her beloved West Paris 
Church. She still acts as teacher for 
the Eleanor B. Forbes Class, and is 
active in the Good Will Society and 
the Friendly Class. 


INSTALLATION 
ROBERT L. COPE was installed 


as minister of the Universalist 
Church of Buffalo, New York, 
Sunday evening, November 26, 
1950. 

The Act of Installation was per- 
formed on behalf of the congrega- 
tion by Mr. Neubauer, chairman of 
the Board of Trustees. Dr. Donald 
B. F. Hoyt offered the Installation 
Prayer. The Charge to the Minister 
and to the Congregation was given 
by Dr. Fred C. Leining, superin- 
tendent of Universalist (hares in 
New York State. 

The sermon was preached by 
Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, minister 
of Betts Memorial Universalist 
Church, Syracuse, New York, and 
past president of The Universalist 
Church of America. 

The Rev. William H. Dudley, 
minister of the First Pilgrim Congre- 
gational Church, offered the Invo- 
cation, The Scripture was read by 
the Rev. Gale Bascomb, minister of 
the First Universalist Church, Mid- 
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dleport. Greetings were brought to 
the new minister by Dr. Bruce 
Swift, the Rev. Olin B. Tracy, 
chairman, Spiritual Life Depart- 
ment of the Council of Churches, 
and Dr. Herbert Hitchen of the 
First Unitarian Church. 

The Benediction was pronounced 


by the Rev. Robert L. Cope. 


ORDINATION 


RALPH N. SCHMIDT was or- 
dained to the Universalist Ministry 
in the Church of the Reconciliation, 
Utica, New York, Sunday evening, 
October 29. Dr. Schmidt is a mem- 
ber of the Utica church and a 
member of the faculty of the Utica 
branch of Syracuse University. , 

The Rev. John McPhee, minister 
of the church presided and read 
the call to worship. The Scripture 
was read by the Rev. Stanley Stall 
of Herkimer. The Rev. Howard B. 
Gilman of Little Falls preached the 
Ordination Sermon. 

The Act of Ordination and the 
Charge to the Candidate were given 
by Dr. Fred C. Leining, state 
superintendent. Dr. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon offered the Ordination 
Prayer. The Benediction was pro- 
nounced by the. Rev. Ralph N. 
Schmidt. 

An informal reception for Dr. 
Schmidt was held in the vestry 
following the service. 


DIRECTOR OF YOUTH 
ACTIVITIES IN THE 
MID WEST 

Late September and the first two 
weeks of October found Alice Harri- 
son consulting with young people, 
their- parents, their sponsors, and 
eee ee from the pulpits of our 
churches in the midwest. First stop, 
Detroit, Michigan, then a partici- 
pant at the Michigan Universalist 
Convention at East Liberty, Michi- 
gan. Several days in Wausau, 
Wisconsin, and in Rochester, Minne- 
sota, completed the trip. 
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MICHIGAN UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The One Hundred Seventh Ses- 
sion of the Universalist Convention 
of Michigan was held at the First 
Universalist Church at East Lib- 
erty, Friday evening, September 
29, through Sunday, October 1. 

The Convention opened with a 
devotional service led by the Rev. 
W. O. Bodell, pastor of the East 
Liberty church, and music by a 
Junior Choir of twenty-two girls of 
the Horton church, directed by 
Mrs. Ola Stuart. 

The president of the Convention, 
Mrs. Lucy Bernstein, welcomed the 
guests to her home church, and in- 
troduced the special guests of the 
Convention, Alice Harrison, Na- 
tional Director of Youth Activities; 
Mrs. Jean Fry, Children’s Worker 
in the Department of Education, 
and Horton Colbert, Director of the 
Department of Education of The 
Universalist Church of America. 

Mrs. Fry and Mr. Colbert spoke 
briefly, and Miss Harrison talked of 
her work with youth groups, with 
special emphasis on work camp 
enanences 

rs. Bernstein appointed  ses- 
sional committees for the Conven- 
tion, and Mary Patterson, president 
of the Association of Universalist 
Women, appointed similar commit- 
tees for the Association of Univer-. 
salist Women. 

Refreshments and a social hour 
concluded the evening. 

The Rev. Helen F. Adams led the 
devotional service which opened the 
9:30 A.M. session of the Convention 
on Saturday, and Mrs. Bernstein 
presided at the business meeting 
which followed. The Association 
of Universalist Women also held a 
short business meeting, after which 
Horton Colbert conducted a group 
discussion which was found to be so 
interesting and profitable that it 
was continued in the dining room 
after luncheon. 

The Association of Universalist 
women held its concluding session 
at two o'clock. The following offi- 
cers were elected: Mrs. Morley 
Hartley, Lansing, president; Mrs. 
Alfred Smith, Farmington, vice- 
resident; Mrs. William Arksey, 

rooklyn, secretary; Mrs. C. W. 
Mackenzie, Concord, treasurer; 
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Mrs. Harold Kellicutt, 
director for two years. 

Mrs. Jean Fry was the speaker of 
the afternoon. 

The Convention resumed in busi- 
ness session at half past three and 
elected the following officers: Mrs. 
Willard Bernstein, Clark Lake, pres- 
ident; the Rev. Morley Hartley, 
Lansing, vice-president; Mrs. Gor- 
don Patterson, Concord, secretary; 
Louis C. Church, Lansing, treasurer; 
Leo Hotchkin, Concord, trustee for 
three years; Dr. Tracy M. Pullman, 


Horton, 


' the Rev. Helen Adams and Miles 


Church, members of the Fellowship 
Committee; the Rev. Morley Hart- 
ley, preacher of the Occasional 
Sermon for 1951. 

Concord was named as the place 
for the 1951 Convention. 

The Fellowship Banquet was 
served by the women of the Clark 
Lake Baptist Church, and William 
Sheeler of the East Liberty Church 
was toastmaster. 

Dr. B. J. Oliver, pastor of the 
Concord church, opened the Satur- 
day evening session of the Conven- 
tion with a devotional service, and 
the Occasional Sermon was deliv- 
ered by Dr. Tracy M. Pullman, 
pastor of the Unitarian-Universalist 
Church of Our Father, Detroit. His 
theme was The Evolution of Religion. 

On Sunday at 10:00 A.M., a 
church school session was held, 
opened by the well-loved superin- 
tendent of the East Liberty Sunday 
School, Mrs. Wetherby. 

Mrs. Fry and Miss Harrison 
demonstrated teaching techniques 
with children and sai groups, and 
the adults were interested onlookers. 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC 
UNIVERSALIST - UNITARIAN 
CONVENTION 
“The challenge of religion today 
is man’s relation to his brother man. 
This mid-century finds man in the 
grip of uncertainty, which only 
world brotherhood can relieve. The 
lack of universal brotherhood is the 
inexcusable problem of our time. 
Our heritage demands the support 
of simple basic brotherhood as a 
necessity to survival.” These words 
were a part of the challenging ser- 
mon delivered by Dr. Robert Cum- 
mins, General Superintendent of the 
Universalist Church of America, at 
the worship service of the 117th 


annual convention of the Vermo 
and Quebec Universalist Unitari 
churches, meeting in Chester 
October 20 and 21. The host past 
the Rev. Clifford R. Stetson 
Springfield, led the worship servi 
After a luncheon for all delega 
at the Hotel Everay on Friday, 
following officers were elected at 
meeting of the state and provin 
Association of Universalist Wom 
president, Mrs. Norman Hea 
Chester; vice president, Mrs. C 
ford Stetson, Springfield; secreta’ 
Mrs. Langdon Cummings, Ba 
and treasurer, Mrs. H. L. Sco 
Montpelier.  A_ lively _ busine 
session with excellent reports p 
ceded the elections. Mrs. Stetsc 
presided in the absence of the f 
tiring president, Mrs. Edgar Sti 
ney of Montpelier. During 
afternoon the men met at the ch 
to participate in a group discussi¢ 
Following supper in the vestr 
the large group filled the chur 
sanctuary to hear a talk by the Re 
Gardner Cottle of Bellows Fal 
His subject was “World-Scape 
This was a report of a fifty day 4 
journey around the world as 
member of a Youth Argosy grou 
Also introduced at this time w 
the Rev. Philip R. Giles of Boste 
director of the Unified Appeal 
the Universalist Church of Americ 
Speaking on Saturday morni 
was Mrs. Jean Fry, children 
worker in the Department of Ed 
cation P 
The Rev. Fenwick L. Leavii 
Jr., of Barre, retiring president 
the Board of Trustees, presided 
the business session. The followi 
were elected to serve as trustee 
for three years, William H. Hardi 
Northfield; Mrs. Norman Heal 
Chester; and the Rev. Cliffo 
Stetson, Springfield; for two yea 
the Rev. Clifford D. Newton, Stoy 
and for one year, Carroll Fenwic 
Jr., Barre. | Vartous committ 
reports were presented and a 
proved. A recommendation th 
radio be used for promotional pl 
poses was voted, He Ag 
urging investigation of the pro 
Nemion: ae England re ef 
set-up under one arperintegis 
and favoring the movement towai 


- federal union of the Universa 


and Unitarian churches were vo! 
CARROL Fenwick, J 
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DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 


‘HE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
OF AMERICA 


‘resident: Harold S. Latham 
"rustees: Ida M. Folsom, Maine; 
7. W. E. Gardner, Maine; Dr. Ben- 
tin B. Hersey, New York; Dr. Donald 
F. Hoyt, New York; Dr. Stanley 
nning, Illinois; Holbrook Mulford, 
nois; Julian F. McGowin, Alabama; 
quel F. Parker, Massachusetts; Mrs. 
aton L. Scott, Massachusetts; Dr. 
stav H. Ulrich, New Hampshire. 
seneral Superintendent: Dr. Robert 
nmins, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
ssachusetts. 

‘reasurer: A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 
con Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
ecretary: Miss Esther A. Richard- 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massa- 
setts. 

jxecutive Committee: Harold S. La- 
m, chairman; Mr. Gardner; Dr. Her- 
- Mr. Parker; Mrs. Scott. 

tinance: Mr. Parker, Chairman; Mr. 
ham; Mr. Bicknell; Fred B. Perkins; 
ren H. Greene. 

Sentral Fellowship Committee: Fred 
Perkins, Chairman; Dr. Emerson: H. 
lone; Prof. Alfred S. Cole; Rev. 
rmon M. Gehr; David L. Peirce; Dr. 
acy M. Pullman; Dr. Myles W. Rode- 
ver. 


Department of Education 
Director: Rev. Horton Colbert, 16 
acon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Representative of Board of Trustees 
U.C. A.: Dr. Donald B. F. Hoyt. 
3oard: Rev. George M. Lapoint, 
airman. 

Director of Children’s Work: Mrs. 
in Fry, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mas- 
husetts. 


Department of Service Projects 
Director: Rev. Carleton M. Fisher, 
Beacon Street, Boston, Massachu- 
ts. 
Board Chairman: Dr. 
rich. 
; 

Department of the Ministry 
Director: Dr. Robert Cummins, 16 
acon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Board Chairman: Dr. Benjamin B. 


Becy > 


Gustav H. 


Department of Church Extension 
Director: Dr. Robert Cummins, 16 


nuary, 1951 


j 


Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Board Chairman: Dr. Stanley Mann- 
ing. 


Department of Business Administration 
Board Chairman: Rev. W. E. Gard- 
ner. 
Unified Appeal: Rev. Philip R. Giles, 
Director, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Department of Publications 
Board: Harold S. Latham, Chairman. 
Committee on Literature: Rev. R. J. 

Baughan, Chairman. 

Department of Public Relations: Mrs. 
Mary S. Scott, Chairman. 
Part-time Director: 

Klotzle. 


Rev. Dana 


Other Committees 

Joint Committee with Unitarians: 
Fred B. Perkins, Chairman. 

Permanent Commission on Church 
Union: 
Herschel, Jr.; Miss Florence Hewitt; Dr. 
Carl H. Olson; Dr. Ellsworth C. Rea- 
mon; Dr. Clinton L. Scott; Rev. Albert 
F. Ziegler. 


Association of Universalist Women 
President: Mrs. Cyrus F. Springall. 
Director: Mrs. Rosalie A. West. 


Universalist Publishing House 
President: Victor A. Friend. 
Manager: Rev. Charles A. Wyman. 
The Christian Leader: Dr. Emerson 

H. Lalone, Editor. 


Youth Fellowship 
President: Charles Collier. 
Director: Alice M. Harrison. 


WHAT HAPPENS TO 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Noah had been standing by the 
rail watching the animals file quietly 
aboard,the ark, two by two. When 
the last animals were aboard, he 
checked his list and found that two 
animals were missing, a fox and a 
rabbit. He scanned the horizon and 
saw a cloud of dust bearing down on 
the ark. Soon he ‘could see the 
rabbit with his ears laid back; tear- 
‘ing as fast as he could for the ark. 
A few jumps behind him was the 
fox, his tail streaming in the wind, 
vainly trying to catch the rabbit. 


Miss Edna Bruner; Paul F. 


DOOLITTLE HOME 
for the Aged 


Faxboro, Massachusetts 


Additional income is needed 
for current expenses. Annual 
dues, two dollars. Gifts grate- 
fully received. 


Additional funds are needed 
for maintenance. Remember 
the Home in your will. 


_A UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSONS 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business 
women and students. The Union is 
within easy access of all parts of 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and 
board, including light and heat. 
For further information write to 
MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 
Superintendent 


256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


_ ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 
rs et 
Dashing madly up to the gan 
plank, the rabbit skidded to 2 ep 
and stood panting. The fox drooped 

up to a halt beside him. 

“What’s the matter with you 
two?” asked Noah. “I thought I 
told all the animals to come quietly 
aboard with no fighting.” 

“You know how it is, Noah,” said 
the rabbit leering at the fox. “There 
is always some fellow who doesn’t 
get the word.” 
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When in Washington, D. C. 
.» _ Visit. Your 
National Memorial Church 


16th and § Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8 a.m. to 4 p.m.— 
Saturdays 8 a.m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 am. 


Plan to worship with us when in 
the Capital 11 blocks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th 
Street Bus marked 8-2. 


REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D.D. 
Minister 


FERRY BEACH GROVE 
DAMAGED BY STORM 


The storm that came out of the 
midwest in late November blew 
down thirty trees in the grove at 
Ferry Beach. The roof was blown 
off the pulpit platform in the 
chapel. Damage to the other build- 
ings was slight. Some shingles were 
torn off the Quillen and the Under- 
wood. The abnormally high tides 


deposited from one to four inches of 


sand on the Quillen lawn. Edward 
Hempel of Swampscott, who in- 
spected the grove, reports that when 
ae fallen trees are cleared away, 
the outdoor chapel will still be 
beautiful. Most of the fallen trees 
are on the outer edge of the chapel 
area. 
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OBITUARIES 


FLORENCE F. EVERETT 

Florence Fogg Everett, mother of 
Mrs. Wallace G. Fiske of Hartford, 
Connecticut, died in Haverhill, Mas- 
sachusetts, August 21, 1950, after 
a period of protracted ill health. 
Mrs. Everett was born in New York 
City, but spent her childhood and 
girlhood in Maine. She married 
Albert M. Everett in 1900 and 
went to live in Newark, New Jersey. 
For many years, Mr. Everett was 
an invalid. Mrs. Everett was in 
business with the Petty Drug Com- 
pany of Newark for: many years; 
retiring in 1935. After her retir¢- 
ment she made her home with hér 
daughter, Mrs. Fiske. 

Memorial services were conducted 
in the First Universalist Church of 
Haverhill by Dr. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone on August 29. 


MARIETTA B. WILKINS 

Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins well- 
known Universalist: church woman, 
died at her home in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, Sunday, November 19. 

Mrs. Wilkins, a native of Salem, 
was past president of the Universa- 
list Women’s National Missionary 
Society (now the Association of 
Universalist Women). She was the 
leader in the movement which 
brought about the purchase of the 
Clara Barton Homestead at North 
Oxford, Massachusetts. She was 
also later active in the establishment 
and maintainence at the home of 
the founder of the American Red 
Cross, of the Clara Barton Camp 
for diabetic girls. 

Funeral services were held at the 
Wilkins home November 21. Mrs. 
Wilkins is survived by a son, Justice 
Raymond S. Wilkins, of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court; two grand- 
sons. 


CURBSTONE SERMON 


Arms can’t kill Communism ° 
Nor can force contain it 

We cannot police the globe 
A series of police actions 


Such as this Korean war 
Will make America itself 


A POLICE STATE! 
Brainard F. Gibbons 


-  Bappp New Dear 
TO ALL OUR OLD CLIEN?7 
AND)? 0 
TO OUR NEW CLIENTS 
1951! 
You in the first group already kne 
our services. 


You others, try us and see what goce 
service we give. 


—AT EVERY PRICE LEVEL BES 
VALUE— 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


THE ; 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted to the education o 
young men and women for 
responsible citizenship and fo. 
positions of leadership in busi 
ness, government, and thi 
professions. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


Salesman: “Boy, I want to § 
someone around here with a lit 
authority.” 

Office Boy: “Well, I have about 
little as anyone. What is it y 


want?” 
-—The Watchman-Exami 


The family was engaged in © 
game of questions and answé 
when mother directed a question 
little Marjorie. | 

“Dear,” mother inquired, “wh 
is the opposite of permanent?” 

The chi reflected a moment, 4 
then replied, “Oh, yes, straig 
hair!” j 

—The W atchman-Exami 
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IGOWNS 


PULPIT- CHOIR 


BACHEL TS 
Re CAPS GOWNS an» HOODS 
ENTLEY &SIMON: 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
_ for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


7 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
‘reedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


Dr. Max A. Kapp 
Canton, N. Y. 


huary, 1951 
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NOTICES 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
Accepted the transfer of Rev. O. 
Herbert McKenney from New York, 
November 29, 1950. 
Estuer A. RicHarDsoNn 
Secretary 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Granted letter of license as or- 
dained clergyman from Methodist 
Church to Boyd W. Tucker. 

Accepted transfer of Anders 
Lunde and W. E. Davies from New 
York State. 

Secretary 

December 1, 1950 


MASSACHUSETTS COM- | 
MITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 

On November 27, 1950, the Com- 
mittee offered Roy Hatt in transfer 
to New Hampshire, Leon Simonetti 
to Pennsylvania, and Robert Wile 
to Maine. The license of Robert 
Wile was renewed for one year. 

‘ALBERT F. Ziecier, Secretary 


UNIVERSALIST WOMAN’S 
ALLIANCE 

The regular meeting of the Uni- 
versalist Woman’s Alliance will be 
held on Friday, January 19, at 
11 o'clock at Bethany Union, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 

Following the business meeting, 
the Rev.. Donald C. McMillan will 
speak on The United Nations. 

Reservations for the luncheon 
should be made with Mrs. Dumas, 
CO 6-0240, by Monday, January 15. 

Rut A. Ziecer, Secretary 


CRACKLING 
A farmer put up this sign at the 
entrance to his pasture: “Hunters, 
please don’t shoot anything on my 
place that isn’t moving. It might 
be my new hired man.” 
—The Watchman-Examiner 


Two autoists met in an alley too 
narrow to permit them to pass each 
other. One of the autoists rose in 
the car and shouted: “I never back 
up for any fool!” 

The other driver quickly put his 
car in reverse, backed out, and said: 
“That’s all right, I always do.” 

—The Watchman-Examiner 


Dean Academy and Junior College 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 
Arts. 


Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LE.D. President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 
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Buy Your Books 


from 


Bibles to Best Sellers 


from the 


Universalist Publishing House 
Room 710, 


108 Massachusetts Avenue, 


Boston 15, Massachusetts 


(Section 520, P. L, and R 


Starr King School of Ministry 


ekki Le Conte Ave., June 51 . 
Berkeley 9, Calif. 


THE BREAKING OF BREAD 
Lenten Meditations 1951 Raymond J. Baughan 


The feast is here before us while we hunt for distraction and consume 
our energies. We seek everywhere but in the life that contains us and 
moves through us. Yet there is no wall between us and the atmos- 
phere. We are open to light and love. 


RAYMOND J. BAUGHAN 


The Beatin 
of Bread 


Lenten 
Meditations 


195] 


Raymond J. Baughan 


When Mr. Baughan wrote the Advent Meditations, Tell Us of the 
Night, it was necessary for us to reprint an additional five thousand copies 
to meet the demands of our people. 


Following the writing of the Meditations, he wrote a full length 
book of meditations for each day of the year called Undiscovered Country 
and this was published by Macmillan Company and had wide sale both 
here and in England. The Lenten Meditations this year are written in 
the same sparkling style as Undiscovered Country and will give you both 
food for thought and uplift for the spirit. 


Be sure you have a copy of The Breaking of Bread, Lenten Meditations by Raymond 
J. Baughan. 
CHARLES A. WYMAN 


i 
The awareness of the poet and the reverence of the religionist here combine ( @ 

to open for us the universal heart of love. 

EMERSON HUGH LALONE 

Lent Begins February 11 — Order Immediately ; 
oe , 
PRICE SCHEDULE | UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
| 108 Massachusetts Avenue ; 
1-10 Copies 9 cents each | Boston 15, Massachusetts 
' 
11-99 copies 8 cents each | SS 
| Piéasetsend | S57 faethe tae copies of The Breaking of Bread ti 
100-299 copies 7 cents each | 
Pee oe ee ee 4 
300 copies or over 6 cents each : 
all plus postage. f wrse terete tates scivens+ +5 tne» Bhewags vile magaeete et sees cee 


| Enclosed please find (] check ] money order. 
~The Christian Lea: 
. 
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